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1D). Appleton & Co. 


NEW BOOKS. 


I, 
TOWN AND COUNTRY L/BRARY. 


rT <7 he . Y Ty 
FHROCKMORTON, 

By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. Paper cover, price, 
50 cents. Specially bound in cloth, price, 
$1.00. 

A new American novel, presenting a strong 
study of contrasting characters, by an author 
intimately acquainted with her scene and back- 


ground—the Virginia of the years immediately 
following the war. 





Il. 
IN AND OUT OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA; 


And Other Sketches and Studies of Travel. By 
PRANK VINCENT, author of * Around and 
About South America,’ etc. With Maps and 
lilustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

** Few living travellers have had a literary suc- 
cess equal to Mr. Vincent’s.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 





III, 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL TRAVEL-BOOK. 
With 112 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: 


How Orthodocia and | went Round the World by 
Ourselves. By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

** The reader who does not have ‘a good time’ 
over °‘A Social Departure’ must have a blunted 
appreciation of fun and pluck. Thereis not a 
dull page in it. . . . The story is told with 
wonderful dash and cleverness, and the illustra- 
tions are as good as the text.’’—Scotaman. 





1V 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SE- 
RIES, 


Edited by WiLuiaAM T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., 
Commissioner of Education. 


VOL. XV. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


By J. L. PickarD, LL D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

In this work is embodied the resuits of more 
than twenty years’ successful experience in 
town, State, and city supervision of schools, 
The author outlines the history of school super- 
vision in the United States; he discusses the work 
of the State, county, and city superintendent; 
the relation of the superintendent to teachers, 
pupils, parents, Boards of Education, ete.; he 
has included valuable chapters on examinations 
and promotions, on physical and moral educa- 
tion, on government and discipline; and has 
added appendices on the relation of public 
schools to morality and religion, and ‘** What 
shall we do with our boys?”’’ Inall, it isa work 
of great practical value to normal students, 
teachers, and to ali engaged inthe active work 
of supervision. 


D. Appleton &Co., Publishers, 


1,3, and 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW BOOKS 


Published by THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
173\% La Salle St., Chicago. 
WHEELBARROW: Articles and Discussions on the 
Labor Question, including the Controversy with 
Mr.Lyman J. Gageon the Ethies of the Board of 
Trade, and also the Controversy with Mr. Hugh ©. 
Pentecost and others on the Single-Tax Question. 


With an Autobiography and Portrait of author 

Cloth 3038 pp, 

‘We heartily ree ommend this vo! to every 
reader interested in the proble ms 4 ly 4s seapital, 
money Trusts and monopolies.’ —C "Fat. 

* He is no demagogue, but stands re ~e able 
principles of justice.’’"— Toledo Blade. &, 
EPITOMES OF THREE SCIENCES: (1.) | % 

Philology. 8y Prof. H. Oldenberg. (2.) “D 

tive Psychology. Ky Prof. J Jastrow ” 

Testame nt History. ‘4y Prof. C. H. Cornill. Bi 

75 cents, 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. Ry Th. Ribou 


Professor of Comparative and Experimental Psy 
chology at the College de France, and Editor of 
the _ en Philosophique, Transiated from the 
French, with the sanction of the author. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

THE ETHICAL PROBLEM. Three Lectures delivered 
at the invitation of the Trustees, before the Society 
for Ethical Culture of Chicago. 

ETHICS A SCIENCE. THE DATA OF ETHIC3, THE 
THEORIES OF ETHICS, by Dr. Paul Carus, Cloth 
_ Price. 50 cents. 


SUMME R BOOKS ) 


ABOUT PEBBLES. 


FOR THE 
SEASHORE. 
By ALparvs Hyatt, Curator of 


Boston Society of Natural History. Paper, 20 pages 
10 cents. 

COMMERCIA!. AND OTHER SPONGES. By ALPHEts 
Hyatr. Paper, 43 pages and 7 Plates 2 cents 


FIRST LESSON IN NATUPAL 
ELIZABETH AGASSIZ. Paper, 


HISTORY. 
64 paces, 


By 
44 LDustra 


Mre 


tions. 25 cents. 
COMMON HYDROIDS, CORALS, AND ECHINUDE® MS 
By ALPHEUs Hyatt. Paper, 3 32 pages. Fully tllus 


trated. 30 cents, 
OYSTER, CLAM, AND OTHER COMMON MOLLUSKS. 


By ALPHEUs HyaTr. Paper, 65 pages, 17 Plates 
30 cents, 

CRUSTACEA. By ALPHECS Hyarr. Paper, OS pages, 
Illustrated. 30 cents, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, or may be or- 
dered through any bookseller. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


5 Somerset St. » Boston. 


FOUR IMPORTANT SERIES. 


American Statesmen. 


Twenty-three volun 


American Men 


Eleven volumes, $1 2 


1¢8, $1.25 each. 
of Letters. 
25 € ach, 


American Commonwealths. 


Thirteen volumes, $125 each. 


American Religious Leaders 


Three volumes ready, $1.25 each. 





For full descriptive circulars, address 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 


THE STUDENTS’ _HYMNAL. 


For Schools and Collezes. 


By ™-, THomas J. Morgan and Eowarp K. GLEezey, 
A choice collection of the best unsectarian hymns 
of praise. with selections from Scripture for respon. 
sive reading and chanting. A copy will be for 
warded postpaid to any teacher for examination 
on receipt of 60 cents. 

Publist 


SILVER, BurpEetTr & Co., 
6 ) HANCOCK AVENUE, Bosree. 





1eTrs, 


We buy and sel! Bilis of nein on 

L etters and make cable transfers of mone ky 
of Europe, Australia. and the West In 

also make Collections and issue a 

Credit merciai and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 


bie In all parts of the world. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NU, 5 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 




















PRICE 1o CENTS 
» 
( Oast ol Maine. 
CAPE ROSTER. 

The lands of the “Cape Rosier Associates" 
Penobseot Bay are now first Offered for sale 
in parcels of five a te ores and upwarnts 
These ands comprise over fen esofa t 
continuous shore fr ra { the t 
est and most beautiful sections ont coast 
twelve hours’ Journey fr Boston, T y t 
upen tine harbors, have beautifulr Ys “, 
beaches, woods, and a ala views he 

Ge Arives wl g the shores among the sare 

YY, Py varied 1 Ix iful New wharves ve 
V* built and new e Lect s with datly 
% ad ea ts es t “ 
= r ex a 1 yt 
pu. »f very 8 8 s 
fectly protected seashore estates The lands 
wiil not be sold for speculation or in small lots 
ALFRED BOWDITCH, 
HENRY PARKMAN lrustecs, 
J. MURRAY HOWE, 

V7 School St., Boston, Masa 
Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST Co, 

Capital paid up, = 1,500 
Only Western mortgage company reporting to and 
examined by New York State Bank!ng Department. 
INVESTMENT SBOCUNITIES, 
¢ BENTURE BONDS, 

1%. os ARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS, 
INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS, 
2x - - New York 
CAREFUL INVESTORS, 
before placing permanently their funds, will 


write for 
MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT RE- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES,’ 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


Congress St., 


THIS MEANS BUSINESS. 


“A FIVE 
LIABLE IN 
id Broker, 


Mass. 


Banker ar 


Boston, 





INVESTORS, 2 TENTION! I can furnish 
an investment of uneqgualied worth as a safe and 
profitat 5 ‘A rye percentage on your 
mon positively assured to vou, If you 
ha ‘ it will pay you to investigate 
this "Ada ress 

JOHN BROWN, 224 South Clark Street, 

CricaGco, ILL. 
Tf Yeu want te Make Investments in 


DENVER. COLORADO. 


Please correspond with 
ECGENE A, Von WINCKLER, 
P. O. Box 2180, Denver, Col, 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 20th Sta., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchniiz’s British Authors. Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment al ways on hand, and new 
books received from | aris and Leipzig as soon as lasued, 
E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
Books AND PRINTs, 
STREET, 


45 WEST 31ST COR, BYWAY, NEW YORK, 





Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, tn advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada ; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. Noother 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper ts stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by _ second, by Towns, 
ConNECTIcvurT, Clin 
SONS AND. "SCHOOL. — HT. 
Sperry, A.M., Asst. Prin. Morgan School, “which 
fits fate for Uollege or business. receives four 
boys into his family. Personal Circular and School 
Catalogue on application, 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 

CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—(Sixty-fifth year of Academy, Eleventh 
of Home.) Thorough preparation for college or for 
business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Good Gym- 

nasium. Highest references ve and required 

. H. Roor, Principal. _ 





CONNECTICUT. famadon 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelikeinfluences combined with 


firm discipline and thorough school system. Exten- 
sive grounds, crassa, bdoat-house, etc. Send for 
eircular, Rev. H. L. Everest, M. A., Rector. 





Conwxcticut, Hartford 
] OODSIDE—Home and College-Prepara- 


tory School for og will reopen Se ptember 17, 
Principal. _ 


Address $8 SARA J. SMITH, 


“CONNECTICUT, Ly 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL—A FAMILY 
and preparatory school for boys; highest refer- 
ences from parents and from members of the Faculty 


of ‘Yale University. CHas. G, BaRTL ETT, A. M., , Prin, | 
ConNEcTIcUT, New Haven. 
—HOPKINSGRAMMAR 


I 660- I 890.= School. Prepares thoroughly for 


Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Catalogue address 
GEORGE IL. Fox, Rector. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven, West End Institute. 

RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. Institute Course of Study and College 

php miner id Course. Admitsto either Smith, Vassar, 

Vellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 


Connecticut. Pomfret Centre. 

WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 

for Girls will reopen Tuesday, October 7. Num- 

ber r limited. 


CosnecticuT, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING 
and Day School for Young Ladies. Academical 
and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss Lansine 
and Miss Ruutz Rees. Christmas Term begins October 
2. For Catalogues address Rosemary Hall. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington. Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1890. 








Iuurnors, Rockford 
DOCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
F Women. —42d year. Full College and Preparatory 
Courses. Special advantages for Music and Art. Resi- 
dent physician. The Seminoery has a fine gymnasium 
building, erg tg J tg os for the Sargent svstem 
of work, and the official records show that delicate 
girls make a marked gain in strength while pursuing 
regular courses of study. Catalogue, with full par- 
ticulars asto entrance requirements, furnished upon 
application. Correspondence with regard to admis- 
sion In fall of ’90 or —— is invited. Address 
RAH F, ANDERSON, Principal. 
P lease mention the Tetien, 


~_ TELINOTs, Woodstock. 
ODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND 
Youth.—42d year commences Sept. 17. 1890. Boys 
from 8 to 18 years preferred—prepared for college or 
business. A delightful home—manners, morals, and 
health carefully guarded, Address 
Rev, be K. Topp, A. M.. Principal. _ 


~ MAINE, Portlan 
Rk. AND URS. ‘JOHN A. BELLOWS 


School for Young Ladies reopens September 
16, 1890, Address § 91 Danforth St., Portland, M e. 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
47. JOHN’S COLLEGE.—102D SES- 
sion commences September 17. Eight Depart 
ments and four courses of study. Buildings heated by 
steam. Terms moderate. For Catalogues, address 
the President. THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 1214 Eutaw Place. 
J TSS RANDOLPH'’S SCHOOL, LO- 
eated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. Stvdents 
ei for college. Principals—Miss S. H. Randolph, 
Miss A 


MARYLAND, Paltimore, 16 Mt. Vernon Place. 
lv AT. VERNON INSTITUTE.—MRS. 
Julia R. Tutwiler and Mrs. Anne Cabell Rust, 
Prinecipels. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Boarding pupils limited to twenty. 
Reopens September 24. 











Armstrong. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and. 124 West Frank- 
in Street. 


y DGE WORTH BOA RDINGAND DAY 
~ School for young ladies will reonen Thursday, 
September 18. Mrs. H. P. LEFFBVRE. Principal. 


MARYLAND. Catonsville. = 
T. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
nN and German Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reopens September 18, 1890. Principals—Miss M. C. 
and Ss. R. CARTER. 


MARYLAND, Lutherville. near Raltimore. 
$225 PER VEARATLUTHERVILLE 
Seminary for Young Ladies. 38th year, 
Graduates tn English, Classical, Scientific, and Music 
Schools. Modern conveniences, full Faculty. thorough 
training, and home comforts. Send for Catalogue. 





Rev, J. H. TURNER, A. M. 








Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
See SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
Languages, Art, Science, Literature, Mathema- 


tics. and Physical Education. Fourteenth Session at 


Amherst College, July 7 to August 8, 1890. For pro- 
gram address Prof. W. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, t, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 

AK GROVE, ‘HOME SCHOOL = 
oung Ladies, reopens September 18, 
Building remodelied and enlarged. Pupils ~~! 

to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss VryLina W. BuFFUM, A.B.. Principal. — 
‘MASSACHUSETTS, Andover, 

q BBCT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
fe Ladies will begin tts 62d year Sept. 11. with en- 
larged facilities, in its new and improved buildings, 
Terms, #400 a year. PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 
~~ MassACHU SETTS, terkshire Co., Berkshire, 

RESTALBON FARM.—A_ Home-School 


for six boys. Preparation for college or henna 8s. 
E 


For cireular, address DWARD a FisH 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





M SSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. _ 
VTA UNC Y-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year), 
For boys and giris.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology Is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business, Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth 
Avenue. 
WE MISSES GILMAN WILL RE- 
open their Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
October 1. 
_& irculars on application. 
~~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. _ 
TSS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 
Superior 
Literature, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1,180. A limited 
number of boarding scholars w ill be received. 


“MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place, 
R. HALE’S’ SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech- 
nology, on the same course of study. Physical Science, 
on and Modern Languages the prominent 
eatures. 





‘Sprortunities for the study of Language, 
istory, and I Philosophy. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
“ARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and Boys.—Superior training; best home 
care. Number limited. Reopens Sept. 10, 1890. aed 
per year, N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 


MASSACHU ETTS, Brookline, 2m. from Soe ag 
ISS WELBASK Y’S HOME SCHOOL, 


Rt. Rev. bishops Huntington and Potter. _ 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


WHE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
Margaret Winthrop Hall, English, Classical, and 
Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and social 
cultivation. Building and furniture new. No crowd- 
ing. Applicants must be over fourteen. Address 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 


MASSACHU ISETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Ww ay. 
AY AND FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Fits for college. Roys taken care of dur- 
ing the summer, with or without instruction, on the 
coast of Maine. Address for the we Islesford, Me. 
Circulars, JOSHUA KENDALL, A. 
ei MASSACHUSETTS, pe ‘Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 


mits not more than four boys into his family. to 


tit for college or educate priv ately. Separate tuition, 
with best of carein ali respects. Charming location, 
F. E, ABBOT, Ph.D. 


with fine tennis-court. 
en MASSACHUSETTS, Concord, é 
EE OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—STX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
lege or business. Charming situation. Tennis, row- 
ing, and canoeing. French spoken in the family. 
Separate tuition and best care of health = pupils 
James S, GARLAND. A.B., Harv., 1866. 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 


Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
KNAPP, Ss. B. (M. LT.) 


FREDERICK B, 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies,—21st year, Regular and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthfullocation. Our certificate admits 
to Smith, Science, Art, Music. J. Cc. PARSONS, Prin. _ 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale 
SHLEY HALL.—HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, Ten Lang 3 from Boston. Mu- 
sic, Art, and Languages. liss M. G, WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty -fourth year begins Oct. 1890, 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal; A.M. FREEMAN, A.B.,H’d diae 


MASSACHUSETTS, Qui 
DAMS ACA DEM y, PREPARA- 
and Boarding School for Boys.—School Year 


tory 
ins S21 tember 17, For all information address 
_ “ Wituiam Everett, Ph.D. 
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Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEM Y.—FIRS7 
Term, fourteenth year, begins September 17, 
1890, For information address 
J. B. SEWALL. 


Al 


School for Girls. 


" Massac HUSETTS, Springfield. 
R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE, 
Successors to Miss Catharine L. Howard in her 
Address Mrs. JOHN McDUFFIE, 
care of Miss Catharine L. Howard. 


MASSACHU-ETTS, Wilbraham. 


iy) JESLEYAN ACADEM Y— 
the half-dozen best academic and classical 


schools in New England. The payment of $1 in ad 
vance will cove r ordinary. tuition, with board, f: r Fall 
term, beginning August 27. Send for catalogue to Rev. 
G. M STEELE, Prin. 


; - 


tory. 


ONE OF 


MASSACHUSETIS, W orcester. 

RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children. College prepara- 
Reopens Oct. 1. 600 per year. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL.—MISS KIM- 

BALL’S Day and Boarding School for Girls is 

finely located in the delightful city of Worcester. 
Pleasant, cheerful home. College-; reparatory and 
special courses. Desiraple home for motherless girls. 
Address HoME ScHOOL, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
ORCESTER ACADEMY.— 56TH 
Year. Thorough preparation for any college 
or scientific school, New building, admirably 7" 
| oem Ample playgrounds. D, W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., 
rin. 


Worcester. 





MASSACHUSETTS, w orcester, 
WE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY begins 35th year Sept 17. Classical, Scisn- 
tific, Business. soeurE ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 
Micuiaan, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty mties from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and a For catalogue, 
address . J. S. Rogers, Supt. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Andover. 
ROCTOR ACADEM Y.—BOTH SEX- 
es. Liberal management. Healthful location. 
Fits thoroughly for college or — teaching. Expenses 


very low, forcatalogue, addre 
TRUE W. “Ww HITF, A.M., Prin. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Exeter. 
"A DE- 


72 PHILLIPS EXETER 
. The 108th year begins Seaeniatteas 10, 1890, 
vee Catalogues and information apply to the Secretary. 


NeW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth, 
ISS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J, G. 
Whittier says: ‘*‘A better, healthier, and pleasanter 
place for, a school could scarcely be found in New 
England.’’ 
NEW JERSEY, ‘Beverly. 
RINITY HALL.— YOUNG LADIES’ 
Home-School of the highest order. Solid culture 
in English, Music, Art, and Languages. Carefultrain 
ing in manner, mind, and heart. twenty-third year 
begins September 25. Forcircular address the Priu- 
cipal, RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT. 





NEW y JERSEY, Bridgeton, Seven Gables. 

RS. WESTCOTT'’S BOARDING 

School for Young Ladies, In South Jersey, pre- 

pares for any college. Climate mild and dry. Gym 
onetum, Illustrated circular. 


NEw , JERSRY, Burlington. 
7. MARY'S HALL, THE OLDEST 
will begin 


Church School in the country for Girls, 

its 54th School Year on Sept 29. For Catalogue apply 
to the Principal, Miss CHARLOTTE TiITCOMB, or to the 
Bishop of Kew Jersey. the President. 


NEW Junsey, Sesienad: Dwight Flees. 

ISS CREIGHTON AND MISS FAR- 
RAR’S School for Girls. Near Palisades of the 
Hudson. 

New JERSEY, Mount Holly 
OUNT HOLLY ACADE MY FOR 
Boys.—Near Philadelphia. Healthful, helpful, 

homelike. Education with formation of character. 
College Prep,, English, and Business Courses. 8350 
per year. HENRY M. WaLrabt, Yale, >, Prin. 


NEw JERSEY. New Brunswick. 

IW TGERS ‘COLLEGE PREPARA- 

tory School. Boarding school for boys and 

young men. Prepares for the best colleges, scientific 
schools or business. 

E. H. Cook, A.M.. Ph.D., 
er ; Head Master. 
New Jers EY, Short Hills. 
AQUET INSTIT l TE.—ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Davy school 


for young ladies and chiluren. Mile, Hargint Ss. Ba 
QUET, Principal. 
New York, Albany. 
HE ALBANY ACADEMY.—77TH 


-or Scien tifie 
Ss placed tn small groups 
HENRY P. W ARREN, A.B., Pp cin. 


year. Prepares boys t. rany College 
Schoo. Twenty reliable bo 
in private families, 





Se iil 


New Yorg, Avrora, 
] "7ELLS COLLEGE FOR 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beaut 
ful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. New 
building ready next September. Session Degins Sep 
tember 10, 1890, Send for Catalogue. 
FE. S. Frissgg, D.D., 


WOMEN.— 


President. 


New York, Brookly n. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
—kK soar aoe and Day Schoo! for Girls. 40th year 
opens Sept. Address for circulars, 138-140 Mon- 
tague St. 
NEW beng Brooklyn, 140-142 
Helix 
‘HE MIS SE S ELY’S SCHOOL 
Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. 


Columbia 
FOR 
I 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL—MISS JULIA 
G. McAllister, Principal, succeeding Mrs. Syivanus 
Reed, who continues as visitor. 27th year beuins Oct. 1, 


New YorK Clty, 


New YorK City, 32 and 34 Fast 57th Street. 
} ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S School for Girls willreopen Thursday, 
October 2, i8v0. 
w YORK CITY, 62 4 Matison Ave., near : yee. 
WE ‘BE. VTLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
-Principal, William Jones, A.B., maeendl July 
and August, tar Rockaway, lL. L 
New York City, 32 West 40th Street, 
HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL.—ESTA B- 
Mabed 1862, Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls, 
Reopens Oct. 1 Day, Principal. 


New YORK Cry, 55 West 47th Street. 


j TSS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR 
Z Girls will reopen October 1. Three boarding 
pupils will be received Into the family. 
New Yor« City, 60 West 104th St. 
HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, removed to 50 West 104th street, corner 


Manhattan Avenue. Miss Emily A. Ward. rincipal 
Collexe > paration. Spacious quarters for resident 
pupils, Keopens september 17. 

WE. York, Claverack. 





LA 





‘*K COLLEGE AND HUD- 

Pod RIV E RK INSTITU TE. —Healthfully and beau 
tifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Affords 
superior advantaces for thorough and systematic edu- 
eation to young men and women. Careful attention 
given by a strong faculty of experienced professors 
and teachers to intellec:ual, social, moral, and physi 
cal culture. A Conservatory of Music and Art of hich 
grade. 37th year opens Sept. 15. Send for illustrated 


Catalogue. Rev. A. H. Flack, A.M., President. 

i ‘ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute for Young Women. Superior buildings, 

appointments, and advantages. $220. send for illus 

trated Catalocue. Jos, E. Kine, D.D., Pres. 





New York. Fort Edward. 


NEW YORK, Glen Cove. 
/ OSORIS SCHOOL—A HIGH CLASS 
school for boys; $600 to $750 per year. Summer 
session June 16 to September 15. Terms, §75 per 


F. O'Connor, B.L., Ph.D. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson, 


month. Bb, Director. 


“COLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
ad School for Boys, Sixth year begins September 
OHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Long Island, Garden City. 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 
P ni —Endowed school for boys. Seventeen 
miles from New York. Ten resident masters; seven 
visiting instructors. Prepares for any col ege or sci 
entific school. Has gradu: ates in the leadinz colleges. 


Yh! E 








Miliiary drill undera 3. yd, Meer. Throught 
muniticence of the late Mrs. T. Stews art the bu 
ing isone of the finest school Sal ding 


and every department is thoroughly equi; 
cellent laboratories for individual work 
and Physics. English required throughout the cot 










Location unsurpassed in healthfulness, CHas, ST 
TEVANT Moorg,A.B, (Harvard), ead Master 
NEW Y vr Poughkeepsie 
Riz ERVIEW ACADEMY.—55T! 
ar. Prep ares th« roughly for College. the 
Government Academies, and Dusiness, Military drill 
BISBEE & Amey, Principais. 
New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI/. 
RY .—Supertor facilities for the higher Scien 


Philosophy, La 
social culture. 
Ph.D., Pres. 


guaces, Music, Painti t t 
Soth year begins Sept.l7. Cc. F.I 





New Yor«K, Syracuse. 

RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls ” Reopens September 1 

Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm 





‘Curtis, 











Hon. Wayne McVeach, Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon, Andrew D. White, 
New York. Tarrytown-on-Hud _—e. 
ISS BULALEY’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls Will reopen Wednesday. 
Sep em b= ri? 
TH CAROLINA, Ashevilie. 
i. , r » FZ, ‘ f —— d 
and Day Schoo! for Roys 
Ona 3. A., Oxford 
O#Io, Athens. 
TE-AIDED EDAGOG/- 


( Nir sree 
cal 
vanced courses, 


Department Elementary and ad- 


in Ohio. 
J.P. Gorpy, Principal. 





ae. 
SCHOO 


Onto. Cincinnati, 


BAe? THOLOMEW ENGLISH AND 
ri lassical Home and Day Schoo! for Girls. Boa 














tuition #60; school year. G.K. Bark usw, Ph 
O10, Cimcinnatt, 
M ARMSTRONGS SCHOOL FOA 
Girls, gaa Place, Avonda Family 
iim ted to elghteen. Circulars sent on aps ation 
Onto, Co\umbus, 151 East Broad Street 
Miss PHELPS'’S ENGLISH AND 
4 Classical Schoo! for Young La & Special ad 
vVantaces tn Language. Literature, Music, Ar o 
and Social Culture. Fall term begins Septe uber 
isvo New school building 
Ono, Cincinnatl, Walnut Hillis 
AT SS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
English and French Fa y and Day Se ey 
teniber 30, Ls? Pupils take special work, or (hb il 
course for col lex ev eXaminations 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 








BRYNMAWR COLLEGE. A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Phuladeiph fers 
graduate and undergrad uate courses in Sanskr eek 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo Saxon, Frene! | 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, tneluding 


and Old High German, Celtic, History, Px 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and leet 





phy. Gymnastum, with Dr. Sargent’s aj 
plete. Fellowships (value #450) in Gree 
thematics, History, and Biology. Por Progra 
AS ALOVe. 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘ Bryn Mawr 


Mss BALDWIN'S DAY, BOARI 
ing, and College Preparatory School ford 


reopens Sept. 3). For circular acddreas Miss FP Dats 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 


FILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
‘ Women. For Catalogue or advice on prepara 
tion, address Kev. J. Fowarn, Ph D., Preset 


PENNSYLVANIA, Litite, a aneasier County 













INDEN HALL MINARY FOS 
~ Young Ladies. Ninety-seven year A safe 
comfortable schoo! home. in © be thorough and 
rational in ita methods ns Care . 
sight of individual put sal on 
PRYNSYLVANLA, Meadville 
RHEOLOGICAL SCHOO: UNDER 
Unitarian ‘dt ection No sectarian testa Ail 
properiy furnished students for the ristia siry 
welcomed, Three years’ « rm four years hose 
not college graduates, Tuition free achiress 
Boak or SSTR TION 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogonts 
SCHOVUI 


( EON TZ 
dies, rem 














ved in ISs3 fro 
deiphia, to Oxonts i 
Cooke, will begin its 
tember 24. Fe  cireulare apply 
Priacipals—Miss Fr: E 
Fastman. Principal BK: a 
PRNNSYLVaSIA, Philadelphia rn 
~ °2°r FAP ct . > -_ 
~«RANKLIN SCH O« , Me GS 4 
institution for boys and Young M Ters a 
vanced preparation for the best Ux ges and Sch s 
of science, and exterdes ry. En 
French, Germs n, 
B An excelien stew. cuitur 
ym De sarte d extensive 
‘irculars and fuli information sen ap 
Georer A. PERRY, A M.. Head Mas ster 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 West Cheiten Avenue 
M. MARY E. STEVENS 
ng ami Day School. 22d year bec 





os AS ~ 
epares for Bryn Mawr and other \ 


oleces 
examinaitoas held 
Vassar. 


he yu Mawr entrance 
schowol Certificate admits i 
PEBESYLV ANIA, Phils eiphia, Chestnut Hill, 
R: er IME ir ¥ BS ri N Mi SS BEL l A 
Enclish, French, and German Boarding School 
AL'S *s Teopens Sept. 3), 188v 
Students. “pres ared for College. Ample gro. 
Outdoor exercise 








inds for 





ery 4B ea eee Pine St. 
. , rr 
Mi S: ABLE'S BOARDING AND 
ay R »“ for Yo ing La adies will reopen Sept. 26, 
PE NNSYLVANTA, Philadelphia, 4301 Wainut St 
4 4 Ai A rf rs ‘ 7 hi {A / 
ten »~0l for Girls, Homelike, thorough, « 
aTessi Ve. Miss J. 1RAUTMANN, Prin 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore 


S COLLEGE OPENS 
ath mont th, 1800, Thirty minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Pniladeiphia. Under care of Friends, full 
college courses for both sexes leading to Classical, En 
gineering, Sctentific, and Literary (egrees. tiealth 
ful location, extensive grounds, bulidings, machine 
shops, laboratoriea, and libraries, For full pagtowens 


WARTHMORE 











address Wa. H. APPLETON, Ih 
President. 
: RHODE Is~anDd, Providence 
TRIENDS'’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes. —Founded = 1784, Excellent home. Stu- 
dents from is Stat es, Hi denominations. thorough 
work in Enelis Setenee Classics, Music, and Art, 
Uur certifica nits io College. Address 
AUGUSTINE JonKa LL RB. 
Reope IsLanp, Providence, 65 snow St 
%y NG: ISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
—27th year; 21 teachers. Prepares for College, 


Scientific School, or Business. Strong itn English, 
Mathematics. science, with Laboratory. Ancient and 
Modern Languages and Elocution. Chapel, Gymna- 





sium, Military Drill, rield Athletics. For cataiogue, 
address Gorr, Kick & SMITH, 
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Selene 


TENNESSEE, Nashville, 
] JANDERBILT UNIVERSITY.— 
Ten Fellowships, #100 each, with free tuition, open 
to graduates wishing to perene higher courses. Ad- 
dress" ViILS WILLIAMS, sec retary. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
Leading school South. Three buildings 30 officers; 
Vanderbilt University privileges; 400 pupils; Music, Art; 
Gy mnasium, Term wogine Sept. 3. Send for Cata- 
logue. Rev. Gro. W. F. Price, D.D., President. 


VirGInia, Lexington. 
AW SCHOOL—WASHINGTON AND 
« Lee University.—Charles A, Graves, M.A., B.L., 
Prof. of Common and Statute Law. John Randolph 
Tucker, LL.D., Prof. of Equity and Commercial Law, 
and of Constitutional and international Law, 
For catalogue address 
ie 6. W. G LEE, President. 
Ww ISCONSIN, Racine. 
RR ACINE COLLEGE.—FALL TERM OF 


Grammar School begins hs gg gS 11, 1890. 
Rev. _ARTHU R m IPER, S.T. JW arden. — 


NREULLLY, Pris Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. 
R.A. RENACK RECEIVESIN AIS 
house nk prepaces with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools, Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


Teachers, etc. 
OR THE AUTUMN, BY A YOUNG 


Lady (Engiish) as companion or governess. Eng- 
lish, French, German, Latin, and Music. Is open for 
engagement during vacation, traveiling or otherwise. 
ae references. Address M. D, 8., office 

atton 








ONFLEUR, NEAR L EHA VRE. 4ND 
Trouville. Board and residence in a French 
family. Lessousif desired. Beautiful and picturesque 
scenery. References in New York and Boston. Ad- 
dress Mile. Pognon, Honfleur, Calvados, France. 


HARVARD GRADUATE (A.B. 1889, 

A.M. 1890) would like a position as teacher orf 
Modern Languages (English, French, German) or of 
the Classics. Address G. H, MAYNADIER, 9 Plympton 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


thane nl EDUCA TED YOUNG LAD y, 
experienced in teaching deaf mutes by the method 
of audibie speech, desires an engagement. The best 
of references given. Address 
Prof, J. FRANKLIN JAMES IN, Winchester, Mass, 


YALE GRADUATE, WHO HAS 
had unusual success in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 
ship of) a classical school in a favorable locality. 
A M. +. care of the Nation. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER (W O- 

man), who is a doctor of medicine and who has 
studied abroad, desires a position to teach chemistry, 
physics, and physiology. ., care of Nation. 


RE-ENGAGE ME. VT WANTED BY 

a lady experienced in housekeeping and the 

ees ntofchildren, S. E. V., Mattapan, Boston, 
ass 








NSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES 

by the Assistant Mas'erof Yeates Institute (Lan- 
caster, Pa.) at Saratoga during summer. Address O. C, 
JOLINE, 153 Grand Ave., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


4N EXPERIENCED TUTOR (A. B., 
£1 20 ’87) will prepare for the Harvard entrance 
or make up examinations. Address Law STUDENT, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., 11 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
tne fall examinations, and make ‘tutoring engagements 
for the winter, 


Bagge W. STONE, Tutor ul Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School A 'gencies, 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
‘Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs, M. J. YounG-FutTon, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, nk, and 120% South 

8 ring — Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged Agency 
Manual EVERETT oO. Fisk —& Co. Co. 


CHERMERHORN S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best ry oy in U.S. 
tstablished 1856. % East lithSt., N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF Vi IRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Sixty-seventh session begins Oct. 1. Courses in Let- 
ters and science, Law, Medicine, and Pharmacy. Civil, 
Sanitary, Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, Labo- 
ratory work in Chemistry, Physics, Bio.ogy, Anatomy, 
Histology, Pathology, Mechanics. Engineering, and 
Assaying. For Sg address, as above 

wm THORNTON, Chairman of Faculty. 








The N ation. 





School Trustees, 
Principals, 
Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on 
other pages. 

The ation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. About 9,ooo copies are cir- 
culated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the number 
of its readers. It is taken by reading- 
clubs and literary associations in a 
large number of places, and may be 
found on file in every library of im- 
portance in the country. There are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
columns offer so favorable an oppor- 
tunity for reaching an audience inte- 
rested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 
ro per cent, on 8 insertions, 1214 per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 inser- 
tions, 25 per cent, on 52 insertions, 

The ation is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 


THE Nation, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Anew method for learning ‘ > as taught by 
the masters of the .anguage, and for acquiring the Cas- 
tilian provunciation, with the new rules of accentua- 
tion by the Royal Aestomy of Spain, and an alphabetl- 
cal Index of the conjugations of all trregular, defec- 
tive, and impersonal verbs. By A. M. SoTELDO, author 
of the *Gramé ica Inelesa = los _Espaficles,’ the ac- 
tua! national text-book in Venezuela. This grammar 
is reliable and practical. I: has been composed by one 
of the foremost contemporary Spanish grammarians. 
and, it is confidently expected by the publishers, will 
be recognized as an authority on the Spanish language 
and a standard hand-book for the acquisition of 

1 by English-speaking pations. 12mo, bound, 


* NRENTANOS, Publishers, Booksellers, New York, 
5 toca Square. 


“ KNAE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, 


New York, 
22 and 24 E Baltimore St. 148 6th Ave., near 20th 8t 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 








TONE, 





Macmillan & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 
NOW READY: 
L 


ADVENTURES 
OF A YOUNGER SON. 


By JoHN EDWARD TRELAWNREY, With an Introduction by 
EDWARD GARNETT. Illustra‘ed. Large 12mo, $1.50, 

** It is all the way through one of the most entertain- 

ing tales of adventure ever written.’’— Philadelphia 
88, 

**One of the books that will be read as long as dar- 
ing deeds and hair-breadth ~ have any fascina- 
tion for humanity is Edward John Trelawney’s ‘Ad- 
ventures of a Younger Son.’ ’’—Bosion Beacon, 


I, 
MADAGASCAR ; 


OR, ROBERT DRURY’S JOUKNAL DURING FIF- 
TEEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY ON THAT ISLAND. 
And a further description of Madagascar by the 
Abbé ALEXIs RocnHon. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Capt. PASFIELD OLIVER, R.A. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Large 12mo, $1.50. 





Vol. III, (completing the work). 


8vo, $3.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF DESCRIP- 
TIVE AND PRACTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. 


By GrorGe F, CHAMBERS, F,R.A.S, 
bees egeae SUN, PLANETS, AND COMETS. 8vo, 


Now Ready: 


VoL, 11.—INSTRUMENTS AND PRACTICAL ASTRO- 
NOMY. 8vo, $5.25. 


Vou. III.—THE STARRY HEAVENS, 8vo, $3.50. 
**A valuable mine of astronomical information care - 
fully brought up to date.’’— Academy. 


New Vol. of the ‘ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography.’ 
Just Published: Royal 8vo, $3.75 in cloth; 
morocco, $6.50. Vol. XXII1. (Gray- 
Haighton) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LEsLI« STEPHEN and SIDNEY LER. 


*,* Vol. XXIV. will be published Septemoer 2¢, and the 
subseq uent volumes at intervals of three months. 

** The Dictionary has now established itself so firmly 
in public estimation thatits commendation has become 
almost superfluous, while even acursory survey of the 
successive volumes suffices to show that the high cha- 
racter of the work is fully sus.ained in each.’’—Re- 
view of Vols. XV.-XXII., Times. 





half 





Cameos from English History. 
THE REBELLION AND 
RESTORATION (1642-1678). 


By CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, author of ‘ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,’ Seventh Series. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


By Jacos BurcKHARDT. Authorized translation by 
S.G. C. MIppLEMORE. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 
**To every variety of social, political, intellectual, 
and artistic activity Dr. Burckhardt pays due heed. 
The immensity of his learning, the balance of nis 
judgment, and the candor of his mind are everywhere 
ovide nt in a work which no one who would know the 
Renaissance can now have any reason to neglect.’’— 
Literary World, 


Books for Summer Reading. 


In paper covers, 25 cents each. 
By THOMAS HUGHES, 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 
With 58 Illustrations. 


Py CHiRLE$ KINGSLEY. 


Hypatia, Alton Locke. 
Two Years Ago. Yeast. 
Hereward-the-Wake. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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~The Week. 


SrEAKER REED has forced through the 
Federal Election Bill, as it has been expect- 
ed that he would do ever since he had it 
made a caucus measure. Many Republicans 
were opposed to this policy, but only three 
had independence enough to array them 
selves against the bill on the final vote. The 
measure is one of the most revolutionary in 
its character ever proposed, inasmuch as it 
takes the control of the Congressional elec- 
tions from the States, which have always 
exercised it, and gives it to appointees of the 
Federal Government—in other words, of the 
party in powerat Washington. This would be 
the longest step towards centralization ever 
taken since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. 





It is gratifying to learn, upon such good 
Republican authority as the Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, 
that Senators Allison and Aldrich, upon 
the Republican side, and Mr. Gorman and 
other Senators upon the Democratic, ex- 
press the opinion that their branch of Con- 
gress will be ready to adjourn by the 1st of 
August; ‘‘and three Republican Senators, 
who did not care to be quoted, privately ex- 
pressed the opinion that ‘the Election Bill 
would not be considered by the Senate at 
this session.’” It is obvious that the bill 
could not be passed in the Senate without 
a change of the rules, inasmuch as the 
Democrats would talk it to death if 
it should be taken up, and Mr. Edmunds 
has given notice that the rules shall not be 
changed so as to infringe upon the present 
freedom of debate. The idea seems to be 
to let the House pass the bill and get 
whatever political credit it is supposed may 
be thus secured, and then have the Senate 
assume an air of magnanimity. As ‘a 
prominent Republican,” quoted by the 
correspondent of the Press, puts it: ‘“‘ It 
may be that the Republicans will not 
care to put the Election Bill through 
the Senate at this session, in order to 
give the Democrats an opportunity to re- 
deem their promise of fair play at next au- 
tumn’s elections. They insist that elections 
in the South are fair, and we will accept next 
fall’s results as a test, putting aside their past 
well-known record. If, however, the same 
old means are employed in the South to carry 
the elections, the Senate next winter can 
pass the bill.” So long as the bill does not 
become a law, the public will not care much 
what theories Republican Senators construct 
to explain their inaction. 





The Valley Virginian, published at Staun- 
ton, and the ablest Republican journal in 
Virginia, while admitting the constitutional 
right of Congress to pass a Force Bill, 
holds that the main question is its expe- 








diency—whether anything would be gained 
by its enactment, and whether it 
be enforced were it enacted, 


could 
This ques- 


tion it proceeds to answer as follows 
‘““We are very sure it would be fo! 
lowed by strife and contention and blood. 
shed. We kuow generally who get 
hurt in such issues. Taking the past as a 
guide, the record would be a sensation 
about negro aggression and a ‘ negro ris 


ing,’ a conflict in which one or two white 
Democrats would have their skin 
ned and a dozen or two negroes kill- 
ed, and in the long run as many Demo- 
crats elected as has been the case in the 
past. Indeed, we believe the passage of 
the Ledge bill would reduce the 
ber of Republican Representatives ; throw 
some of the Southern States into turmoil 
and disorder ; material progress be arrested, 
and harm generally be effected.” The Force 
Bill was bound to go through the House be- 
cause Speaker Reed had made up his mind 
to have it, but such arguments as these of the 
Valley Virginian ought to have some effect 
in the Senate. 


shins 


hum 





Another ‘* mining camp ” becomes a State, 
the Senate having last week passed the 
House bill admitting Idaho to the Union. The 
Republicans in Congress thus add two more 
votes in the Senate for free silver coinage 
and against sound money; and when Wyo 
ming is made a State, as it will shortly be, 
the Republican majority in the Senate will 
be increased, by the admission of the four 
new Senators, to fourteen, which it is hoped 
will prove large enough to offset any possi- 
ble Democratic gains in that body for at least 
four years to come, 


The Pennsylvania Democrats in their State 
Convention on July 2 had the wisdom to 
do exactly what their opponents did not want 
them to do, and to do precisely what the 
friends of pure government the country over 
hoped that they would do. A week ago, 
in the face of the many influences at 


work for Wallace—all the forces of 
Quayism on the Republican side being 


exerted in that direction—Pattison’s nomina 
tion seemed improbable. Even his 
in Convention is proof that the political im- 
morality which placed the Harrisburg Con- 
vention in the control of a public thief, does 
not sway both parties in Pennsylvania, and 
if his nomination shall be followed up by his 
election, Pennsyivania will give Quayism a 
rebuke such as would not even have been ad- 
ministered by the defeat of Quay’s candidate 
by the Republican Convention. Pattison 
and Black are a platform in themselves, and 
the brief resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion cover the issues of the campaign. The 
Philadelphia Press, while conceding that the 
ticket ‘‘ is probably the strongest the Demo 
crats could put in the field,” says in criticism 
of Mr. Pattison’s course while Governor: 
** His restless ambition seemed always on the 


success 












alert to find something in the nature of a 
corporation at which to strike That was 
his capital and stock in trade, and it is thes 


which will be pressed most zealously as 


his chief claim to public favor If 
the Republicans will keep up their 
defence of Quay (silent or outspoken), and 
make their attack on Pattison on the gx i 


that his zealous efforts as Governor to ¢ 
pel corporations to observe the Constitution 
and laws of the State were dangerous com 
ought to be little doubt 


about the outcome of the campa 


munism, there 


The report on the Patent Office just mad 
by a committee of the National Civil Servics 
a self evident les 
that no Ad 


and the benefits of 


Reform Leacue teaches 


That lesson is 


son. 





can secure the credit 
inded 
cy is made up of 
land, 


service for on merit whose reform poll 
pieces. President Cleve 


We hea via fter 


coming into office as he did after 


his party bad been long out of 


and finding nearly every Federal pla 
filled by his political opponents, had a 
task of the most difficult kind to be consist 
ent as regards the merit system and not stir 
mutiny. What he did accom 


up a party 
? 





plish, therefore, in enforce 

was doubly valuable as an pl 

he detracted from his own good repute in 
surrendering certain branches of the Govern 


ment, like the Patent Office, to the 
men, and in every instance of this kind he 


and 


spots 


weakened 


support of 


injured the public services 
himself, 
the merit system is rather in the way of an 


exception 


President Harrison's 


than as a rule, the Patent Office 


being one of the marks to his credit 
But no one would think of classing 
him as a_ecivil-service reformer solely 


because of these exceptions, with such ex 
amples to the contrary as the census, the 
Wanamaker selection, and his subsermience 
to Quay and the other bosses ever in sight 
f the merit system is a good one, it is good 
for the whole and if 
the spoils system is a good one, the whole 
service ought to have the benefit of that 
When we get a President who will hew to 


Government service; 


this mark, we shall get very near to the so 
lution of the whole problem 


When our Minister to France was here ne 
gotiating with his party friends for a little 
reciprocity treaty with France, in which 
works of artshould be admitted by us free of 
duty and the French prohibition of Ameri- 
can pork preducts should be removed, he 
was told that the McKinley Administrative 
Bill would prove fatal to his project. The ca 
ble now informs uy that a deputation has 
waited on M. Roche, the Minister of Com- 
merce, to remonstrate against any relaxation 
of the French decree against American lard, 
The Minister replied that the vote on the 
McKinley Bill had changed the attitude of 
the Government towards America in a com- 
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mercial sense, and that France would not 
meet America’s declaration of economic war 
by making concessions. That M. Roche re- 
ferred to the McKinley Administrative Bill 
is altogether probable, since it is not cus- 
tomary for one Government to refer to the 
measures of another Government which are 
pending and incomplete. But whichever bill 
he may have had in mind, the prosperous ne- 
gotiation of our Minister, upon the supposed 
accomplishment of which a banquet was 
recently given in Paris, is nipped in the 
bud. M. Roche was candid enough to 
say that the prohibition of American lard 
might have been one of the motives for 
passing the McKinley Bill. We do not 
think that it was, but if it had been, 
France would pave no right to complain. 
Both countries are seeking a fool’s para- 
dise—striving to get rich by crippling trade. 
Both are sacrificing the consumer for the 
sake of the producer, and the many for the 
benefit of the few. It might be hard to de 
cide which was most to blame. 





The failure of Mr. Blaine’s appeal for 
reciprocity with South America to awaken 
any response or even interest in Congress 
shows that the dominant party is not likely 
to be moved by any talk about pork duties 
or pork prohibition in Europe. What they 


want is less trade, not more trade. If 
there could be such a thing as sell- 
ing without buying, that would suit 


our statesmen well enough. Senator His- 
cock told us the other day how splendid- 
ly it would work. But since that cannot be, 
he prefers a system in which there is a mini- 
mum of either selling buying. The 
eventual cure for both France and the 
United States is to be found in the most 
rigid adherence to the system, and _ its 
extension to as many articles of commerce 
as possible. Its ideal development would 
be the prohibition of international trade 
altogether. We hope that France, in- 
stead of wasting time in fruitless negotia- 
tions, will adopt all the ‘‘ reprisals ” against 
the McKinley Bill that her ingenuity can 
devise, and that the two republics may 
gradually close their ports against each 
other just as Fooltown and Boytown did 
in Bastiat’s fable. In this way a starting- 
point may be found for the emancipation of 
the human intellect in both countries, which 
is of more importance to them than the sell- 
ing of pork or of dry goods. 


or 





Mr. Columbus Delano celebrated the 
Fourth of July by issuing in behalf of 
the wool-growers a pronunciamiento against 
Senator Hale’s amendment to the McKinley 
Tariff Bill. This amendment is designed to 
carry out Mr. Blaine’s idea of reciprocity 
with South America. This, Mr. Delano 
says, ‘‘ would work absolute ruin”; it 
would admit clothing-wools free of duty, 
and ‘‘ your industry would perish.” He 
warns the wool-growers, also, that other 
amendments are to be proposed in the 
Senate which will work a vast deal of 
harm. One of these amendments is to allow 
the “sorting” of carpet-wools, which De- 
Jano thinks ought to be sternly prohibited. 











Another proposes to omit ‘‘ charges” in for- 
eign ports as part of the dutiable value of 
carpet-wools. If charges are omitted, the di- 
viding line between the two grades of carpet- 
wool will be lowered, to the great detriment 
of home industry. ‘‘ We have thus,” con- 
tinues Delano, ‘‘ briefly presented the diffi- 
culties and dangers which threaten the most 
important industry of the nation, and which 
must be protected if our protective policy sur- 
vives.” Here is the point of the stiletto 
again. Give us what we want, or down 
comes your whole establishment. 





While Mr. Delano was celebrating the 
Fourth and showing his dagger to the trem- 
bling carpet-manufacturers, the French Se- 
nate was drawing a knife also, much to the 
same purpose. It voted # prohibitory duty 
on Indian corn and corn meal, the same hav- 
ing previously passed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. During the debate on this measure M. 
Foucher de Careil avowed that the prohibi- 
tion of pork and that of corn rested on the 
same basis. Both were intended to protect 
French agriculture and both were right. 
M. Millaud called atteution to the fact that 
American pork was only prohibited on ac- 
count of its alleged unhealthfulness. He de- 
clared that that was merely a_ pretext. 
Corn could not be unhealthful even if 
pork was. Nevertheless the bill passed. 
The next measure will probably be an extra 
subsidy to the French steamers to compen- 
sate them for the loss of corn freights. 
This would no doubt give new encourage- 
ment and a fresh argument to Senator Frye 
in favor of subsidies to American steamers. 
First prohibit imports, then pay your ships 
for running empty, and call the whole thing 
a Restoration of Commerce. Who shall say 
that this is not an age of progress? 





The State of Kansas is making a hard 
fight against the authority of the Federal 
Government. Under the ‘‘ original-pack- 
age” decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, sundry dealers began the sale of 
liquor in the capital of Kansas, as they un- 
doubtedly have the right to do until Con- 
gress passes a Dill giving the States au- 
thority to interfere with such traftic. The 
Kansas officials, however, attempted to 
usurp the power of overruling the Federal 
Court, and arrested the dealers; the Attornev- 
General contending that the packages were not 
“original” because they were small enough to 
suit retail purposes. This claim was absurd 
on its face, and Judge Foster of the United 
States Circuit Court has made short work of 
it, pointing out that the dissenting judges of 
the United States Supreme Court had made 
the scope of the decision and of the Jaw as it 
now stands very clear, having expressly 
declared that whiskey and beer might 
be imported from one State into another 
and sold by the keg, case, bottle, in any 
quantity, large or small, provided it re- 
mained in the shape in which it was put up 
for shipment. Kansas has been very em- 
phatic in maintaining that the States must 
yield to the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but it is a disagreeable surprise to find 





that she must mind the Supreme Court of 
the nation when she does not like its orders. 





The investigation of the lobby in the 
Massachusetts Legislature has had a lame and 
impotent conclusion. The Committee re- 
served most of its censure for the public- 
spirited member of the House who brought 
the scandal to light, and let off the offend- 
ing corporation with this mild censure: ‘‘Al- 
though it is true that applicants for impor- 
tant financial legislation have sometimes re- 
fused to employ the services of the lobby, and 
have still succeeded in obtaining what they 
asked, the Committee is not prepared to find 
tbat, under the conditions as they now exist, 
it would have been reasonable to expect the 
officers of the West End Company to risk, 
perhaps, the passage of their bill, by a re- 
fusal to employ any lobbyists at all; but the 
Committee does feel that it cannot but con- 
demn the company for the extent to which it 
employed persons to influence legislation, 
and for its lavish expenditure of money for 
their services.” After this, there was, of 
course, nothing left to do except to pass the 
corporation’s bill, and the Governor’s signa- 
ture was duly affixed. The whole incident 
constitutes a startling proof of the lowering 
of legislative standards. 





Seeing a chuckling announcement by 
Wanamaker that he has sold nearly all the 
copies of the ‘ Britannica’ which he under- 
took to ‘‘ handle” and ‘‘ push,” we cannot 
help asking Dr. Funk whether he has had 
the same experience, and whether, there- 
fore, his refusal to take any more orders is a 
real sacrifice on the altar of virtue, and a 
sign of genuine repentance, or merely a 
tub thrown to the whale? He has said that 
he would do nothing more than to execute 
contracts already made; but would not this 
be all he ever expected todo? Besides this, 
we must observe to him that contracts for 
the delivery of stolen goods are not valid in 
law, because they are contra bonos mores. 
He has, therefore, nothing to fear from a 
refusal to carry them out, so far as the courts 
are concerned, while he has much to fear 
for his moral standing if he continues to 
carry them out. All good men would ap- 
plaud his repudiation of them. Nobody be- 
lieves in a man’s repentance as long as they 
see the money from his sin going into his 
bank account. 





The canvass made by a correspondent of 
the Evening Post of the Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh clergymen about the Quay mat- 
ter has shown that none of them had any in- 
tention of denouncing Quay from the pul- 
pit. This was not to be expected; but it was 
desirable to notify them directly that the se- 
cular world was deeply moved by the fact 
that the man who was principally instrumen- 
tal in putting Mr Harrison, an Elder of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis, 
in the Presidential chair, and to whom large 
sums, to he used for that purpose, were con- 
fided by John Wanamaker, the Proprietor 
and Superintendent of the Bethany Sunday- 
school, and a conspicuous Presbyterian ex- 
horter, had no defence to a charge of theft 
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from the public treasury. This is important 
because the Harrison Administration has been 
much helped in certain circles by the religious 
professions and activities of the President and 
his Postmaster-General, and because the cler- 
gy took a very active part in trying to dis- 
credit the Jast Administration by the circula- 
tion of stories intended to depreciate Mr. Cleve- 
land personally. Their reluctance to discuss 
politics in the pulpit is very defensible, but it 
must not be supposed that this always indi- 
cates a position of neutrality and detach- 
ment outside the pulpit. On the contrary, 
ministers have of late years, through 
private gossip, exerted a very strong and 
very unfortunate influence on public opinion 
about public men. The inquiries were more 
than ordinarily useful in Pennsylvania, 
owing to the muzzled condition of the Re- 
publican press in that State, the like of 
which, we think, has never been seen in a 
free community, unless we call the Southern 
States during the days of slavery free com- 
munities. The correspondent found some 
ministers who had never heard of the 
charges against Quay, owing to their confin- 
ing their newspaper-reading to two news- 
papers, one of them, we regret to say, 
a journal which we greatly respect—the 
Ledger. 





The election at Barrow-in-Furness, in Eng 
land, which took place last week, was an 
extremely important one, as foreshadowing 
the fate of the Liberal Unionists in case Par- 
liament should be dissolved. The vacancy 
was occasioned by the resignation of the sit- 
ting member, Mr. Caine, for the express pur- 
pose of taking the opinion of his constitu- 
ents on his recent course in Parliament. 
Caine was elected in 1885 as a Gladstonian, 
but in 1886 as a Liberal Unionist. He 
is an able man, and very prominent 
as a temperance advocate and as a foe of 
the publicans. But he seceded with Cham- 
berlain and the cthers on the home-rule 
question, and continued to give the Tories 
faithful support till they brought in their 
License-Compensation Bill. This was more 
than he could stand, and he joined in the 
opposition which led to their recent aban 
donment of that measure. His situation thus 
became so complicated that he thought it be- 
hooved him to find out what his constitu- 
ents thought about it. He accordingly 
offered himself for reélection, and the result 
was watched with great interest. Caine 
was one of the least objectionable of the 
seceders. He had not been rancorous or 
abusive of Gladstone, and had not given him- 
self airs about his superior morality, and he 
had strong hopes that, as he had turned 
against the Tories, the Liberals would take 
him up again and return him once more. To 
his great chagrin he found them implacable. 
They would not renominate him ; nor would 
they refrain from nominating a third can- 
didate, even at the risk of giving the seat to 
the Tories. They ran a new out-and-out 


Gladstonian, and not only beat the Tory 
candidate, byt put Caine at the foot of the 
this will cause q fearful 


looking for af jydgment among his brethren 
of 
ce? 


poll, Of- eoyrse 


the Hartington persuasion 





The importance of the London police 
strike is mainly political. We 
only precedent is a threat to strike made by 
the Dublin city police in 1882, during the 
troubles following on the Pha nix Park mur- 
ders, and for similar reasons 
of the work and 
The Dublin police were, however, brought 


believe its 


the hardness 
the poorness of 


the pay. 


to reason before they actually struck, 
and were probably restrained by the 
fact that their places could have been 


readily supplied, temporarily at least, by 
the constabulary, the semi-military 
which polices the country 


force 
districts Of 
course London could also have been tempo 
rarily taken care of 
the 
always offer themselves on such occasions 


by the troops and by 


swarm of ‘special constables,” who 


from among the sporting men and athletes 
with whom the British capital at this 


season 


abounds, and who are always eager for 
a chance to cudgel somebody What 
has precipitated the crisis is the fact 
that the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Monro, 


who has just resigned, sympathized with the 
grievances of the men, and had to resign be 
cause he could not convince Mr. Mathews, 
the Home Secretary, of the justice of their 
of 
of substance to the discontent and spurred 


demands. course this gave a great deal 


the men on into overt demonstrations 
They were probably — still farther ex 
asperated by the fact that the new 


Commissioner is a military man, whose whole 
experience as a commander has been acquir- 
ed in India, and who is, therefore, expected 
to subject the force to a harsher and more 
arbitrary discipline than has hitherto been 
known in an English civil force 
though the House of Com 
Mr. Mathews’s explanation of his differences 
with Mr th 
disturbance can hardly fail to increase the 
discredit which the Ministry is 
and under which Mr. Mathews in particular 


?, 3 
rxut, al 
mons 


accepte ad 


satisfactory, 


Monro. as 


into 





has long lived. Frightened shopkeepers do 
not try to distribute blame impartially, and 
they will probably set down the demoralized 
condition of the police force as another of 
Mr. Mathews’s blun 


Among the disagreeable surprises turned 


up in the report on the Panama Canal is a 


statement that some of the contractors 
whose names are given, received payment 
for 100 to 150 per cent. more work than they 


had done, but were not required by the Ju- 


dicial Administrator to repay at 


money overdrawn. The report 

a comprehensive way, that the amount of 
money raised was 1,530 million frances, of 
which there was an effective expenditure of 
only 700 millions. In other words, some 
thing less than onehalf of the money 
contributed by the French peasants, shop 


} : } } ss 
keepers, and chambermaids was 


spent on thecanal. But it makes little dif 
ference whether it 


Was Waste ne Way or 


the other The fact that some of the con 
tractors had been largely overpaid was 
known in New York befor: work was 
stopped Thase thrifty individuals saw that 
the end was ng bhey nsidered that 
they had g yested right toa certain aggregste 











amount of profit. They reasoned that it 


would be a waste of capital to prolong the 
digging after abandonment of the work had 
become inevitable. Indeed, the whole affair 


t ; ?} t) > 
sWindie—Une 


M. de 


looks now like a prearranged 
most gigantic one the world ever saw 
Lesseps himself may have been one of the 


victims of it. 


A sudden and as yet unexplained change 
of Ministry, on the eve of a general « 

oceurred in Spain on July 5, bringing the 
Conservatives and extreme protectionists into 
power, with Canovas del Castillo at t r 


bead. 


giving in his positive ad 


It was this event which Castelar, on 
h nto the | 
cause, recently declared would be a calamity 


for Spain. The present state of F 


savs, calls more than ever for the apy at 
of that political paradex which demands 
that republics be ruled by moparchists, at 
monarchies by republicans, Since Fra 
has left off something of its narrow 
publicanism, and given a share in its G 
ernment to an Orleanist like Ribot, a ‘ 
liever in central power like Consta 
stability of the republic, Castelar As 
has been made much great For ‘ 
gous reasons, the Spanish monarchy 
to seek its expansion he Left, as a 
conservative monarchy would! be al 
to the development of the prerr prac and a pre 
maturely realized reput W i every 
thing off the track. B reas and pa 
ism, then, in Castelar’s oF call for a 
strengthened Liberal administration If 
this should be secured, Ruiz Zorrilla would 
return fr wn h 8 Vo.LuntTArV ex | i aba 
loning his revolutionary pr amme, thus 
proved chimerical, would lead sina 
band of Radical Monarchists, while nearly 
all the Republicans w i give their a 
herence to the Libera vit 

Only a few days alter these utterances 
were made public, on June 5, 500 Republi 
cans met in the Alhambra Theatre, 1 
anew Republican party. The leading 5] 





of the gathering was the veteran 

ind the lines upon which the new party 
was to be organized marked it off at 
once from the revolutionists « the one 
hand and the Castelar type on the other. 


? ¢ 
not a 


apostasy of 


little bitterness towards the 


the latter, as it was called, ap 


peared in the speeches, and the meeting 
itself was in a sort a protest against his as 


sertion that the Republicans as a party had 


no mission in Spain. Salmer6n summed up 
the four hours’ speaking, and marked 
out the objective points of the new 
organization, namely, the abolition of a 
hereditary Senate with life tenure, emanci 
pation of the House of Deputies from 
Executive domination, home rule in pro 
vinces and municipalities, abolition of the 


the 
legal procedure, and a new 


spoils system and bosses, reform in 
methods of 
Constitution admitting of amendments, as 
He declared, in 


the present one does not. 


conclusion, for union with Portugal, and 
said that the labor question gould he solver 


by a republic alone, 
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THE SILVER COMPROMISE. 


Tue report of the Conference Committee on 
the Silver Bill contains some features that 
were not embraced in either the House or 
the Senate biil, and that tend to make it a bet- 
ter measure than either of them. These 
may be enumerated as follows : 

(1.) It is declared to be the ‘‘ established 
policy of the United States to maintain the 
two metals on a parity with each other upon 
the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may 
be established by law.” This amounts to a 
direction to the Secretary of the Treasury to 


keep the two kinds of dollars at par 
with each other; in other words, to 
maintain the gold standard. Since the 


Resumption Act of 1875 requires the Secre- 
tary to redeem United States notes in coin 
continuously on and after January 1, 1879, 
and gives him unlimited power to sell bonds 
for that purpose, this additional direction suf- 
fices to maintain the gold standard as long as 
the credit of the United States suffices for 
the purpose. If the silver-men intended to 
force the silver standard upon the country, 
their purpose is foiled by this provision. 

(2.) The Secretary is not absolutely re- 
quired to coin more than $2,000,000 per 
month of silver, and this requirement is to 
cease on the 1st of July, 1891. Thereafter he 
will coin only so much as may be needed to 
redeem silver Treasury notes presented for 
the purpose. Another provision repeals the 
present two-millions per month law from the 
date of the passage of this act, while this act 
does not go into effect until the expiration 
of thirty days. Thus at least one month of 
the twomillions law is cut off, leaving 
eleven months of absolute coinage at that 
rate. 

(3.) The bill does not require the purchase 
of 4,500,000 ounces of silver absolutely, be- 
ing limited by the words, ‘‘ or so much thereof 
as may be offered in each month at the mar- 
ket price thereof.” The determination of 
the market price is necessarily left to the 
Secretary, and if he exercises his discretion 
impartially, there will be no reason why sil- 
ver bullion should be offered to him rather 
than to any other purchaser. 

(4) The silver Treasury notes are a new 
and distinct form of currency, differing 
from silver certificates in some particu- 
lars. They are to be legal tender, while 
silver certificates are not. The national 
banks are not required to receive them 
on deposit, but if they do_ receive 
them, they may count them as part of their 
lawful reserves. Looking at all the fea- 
tures of the bill, including the one which 
directs the Secretary to maintain the gold 
standard, we perceive no reason why the 
banks should not receive the notes on de- 
posit, like any other current funds. 

(5.) The Treasury will buy silver bullion 
at the market price and pay for the same 
in Treasury notes, making the same profit 
that it now makes on silver certificates. 
If the amount of silver offered is no 
more than sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public for circulation, there 
will be no drain on the Treasury. If the 
offerings should exceed the public demand 








for circulation, the drain on the Treasury 
would be measured by the excess, and the 
Secretary might be compelled to sell bonds 
to replenish his gold balance. The act 
of 1882 establishing the greenback-redemp- 
tion reserve of $100,000,000 gold remains 
unrepealed. Logically, all the acts taken 
together require the Secretary to sell bonds 
to replenish this funda whenever it is reduced 
below $100,000,000. It is not impossible 
that resort may be had to this power before 
President Harrison’s term expires, especially 
if the requirements for new pensions exceed 
the estimates of the Pension Committee of 
the Senate, viz., $43,000,000. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the 
science of finance, the bill is tremendously 
absurd, but that is not the true point of 
view. The bill is acompromise of conflict- 
ing whimsies and conflicting interests. We 
doubt whether the Senate will accept it, but 
if it does so, the country may be congratu- 
lated on not getting a worse measure. 





SENATOR FRYE ON SUBSIDIES, 


In his speech in favor of steamship subsi- 
dies Senator Frye relied upon two assump- 
tions: first, that those nations which have 
outstripped us in maritime progress have 
achieved success by means of donations from 
their governments to private ship-owners ; 
second, that American wages and style of liv- 
ing prevent us from competing with foreign- 
ers, since sailors determine their own pay and 
subsistence not by the amount or kind of 
work done, but by reference to the flag flying 
over their heads. On the latter point he 
was severely ‘‘ winged” by Senator Morgan, 
who said he understood the argument to be 
that, inasmuch as our ship-owners cannot 
afford to pay the difference between foreign 
wages and American wages, we must coliect 
the money out of the people to pay the dif- 
ference. To this Mr. Frye replied brokenly : 

‘* Well, that is hardly a logical conclusion, I 
take it, from what I said ; because the higher 
wages and the increased cost of living do not 
account for this enormous difference. I say we 
have no protection for our ships. If anything, 
we are discriminated against by our nation in 
this matter of carrying the mails, The Senator 
knows it is true that we are not paying the ac- 
tual cost of carrying the mails to-day; that 
these foreign countries, in addition to paying 
lower wages for their sailors and their officers 
and a lower cost of living, have these enormous 
subsidies, and those, coupled with the other 
things, make the difference which I have 
stated.” 

Mr. Frye had much to say about the want 
of protection to our ships, and about the 
protection extended to foreign ships by their 
governments, but did not define the mean- 
ing of protection. The received economic 
meaning of the phrase is the enactment of 
laws which compel or impel the citizen who 
wishes to buy anything, to buy it ofan Ame- 
rican instead of a foreigner. As applied to 
navigation, it would require the establish- 
ment of toll roads to the docks at all 
seaports, and compel passengers and shippers 
to pay something for the privilege of going 
or sending their goods on board a foreign 
ship, while allowing them free access to the 
American ship. This is the only thing that 





is entitled to be called by the sacred 

















of protection. But this is not 
what Mr. Frye meant. Nor did he 
mean merely pay for carrying the mails 
when he said protection. He meant subsidy, 
and he meant to say also that it was subsidy 
that had enabled other countries to outstrip 
us in the ocean carrying trade. 

It would not be profitable to thresh over 
the old straw of British and French subsidies. 
The question whether Great Britain does or 
does not pay subsidies may be answered 
either way without touching the question 
whether subsidies are the cause of her mari- 
time supremacy. It is acknowledged that 
France does pay subsidies, but it is denied 
that they have been of any advantage to her 
shipping or to her commerce. There is one 
country, however, that has confessedly made 
great strides in the ocean carrying trade with- 
out subsidies, namely, Norway. She is now 
only second to Great Britain as a maritime 
Power, and is supplying us with a larger pro- 
portion of our hired steam marine than any 
other country. A few days ago a statement 
was published that forty-five Norwegian 
steamers were under charter to American 
merchants during the months of May and 
June, 1890, carrying goods to and from Cen- 
tral and South America and the West Indies, 
and of course without any subsidy, large or 
small. We adverted also to the fact that the 
little town of Bergen has 119 steamers en- 
gaged in the ocean carrying trade, all making 
satisfactory profits without any governmental 
aid. 

These facts effectually rebut the assump- 
tion that foreign nations have achieved mari- 
time importance by reason or in consequence 
of subsidies. Subsidies they may have, but 
it does not follow that their shipping as a 
whole is benefited thereby. The Hamburg- 
American Line is a case in point. This com- 
pany runs to New York, the West Indies, 
Mexico, and South America. It has no sub- 
sidy, and wants none, yet it is a prosperous 
line, and is constantly adding to its magnifi- 
cent fleet. German subsidies, so far as any 
are paid, are coupled with conditions which 
leave no profit to the subsidized line. The 
ships are bound by iron-clad rules as to 
times of sailing, as to ports to be touched, as 
to rate of speed, etc., and these rules are en- 
forced by fines for any deviation or shortcom- 
ing. In the same way the British mail steam- 
ers are held rigidly to the terms of contract. 
They are subjected also to competition with 
the steamers of all other countries in the 
bidding for contracts, and this fact 
alone takes the mail payments out of the 
category of subsidies. Senator Frye cannot 
fairly point to Great Britain in justification 
of his measure unless he admits British, 
Norwegian, and German steamers to compe- 
tition with our own in mail-carrying, and 
awards the contracts to the lowest bidder. 
But this is no part of his plan. The plan is 
simply another raid on a Treasury already 
threatened with a deficit. 


name 









CONCIO AD CLERUM. * 





Now that the popular conscience is in a 
way to be aroused upon the subject of copy- 
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right, it is of the greatest importance that 
there should be no misunderstanding of the 
nature of the proprietary right involved. 
Fortunately, it happens that this right, far 
from being mysterious and questionable, is 
one of the clearest and simplest with which 
jurisprudence can deal, and is, moreover, 
exactly defined by the term in common 
use, ‘‘copyright.” It is the right to copy, 
to imitate, to consciously repeat what has 
already been done, and negatives the idea of 
originality in labor, in thought, or in dis- 
covery. The expression ‘‘ property in ideas” 
is a peculiarly unfortunate one to apply to 
this right. It implies either that the holder 
of copyright and his assigns are the only 
persons entitled to think certain thoughts, to 
entertain certain ideas, or that they alone 
may practically apply the thoughts or make 
use Of the ideas. Neither of these implica- 
tions has the slightest support in the facts of 
the case, 

This expression is not improperly applied 
to the right conferred by letters patent, 
which is of an entirely different character 
from copyright. Nothing but confusion can 
result from attempting to consider the two 
rights tagether. The holder of a patent 
cannot, it is true, prevent others from think- 
ing his thoughts and having his ideas, but 
he can prevent them from making any prac- 
tical use of these thoughts and _ ideas. 
He can prevent them from moving por- 
tions of matter in a particular man- 
ner—that is, in conformity to certain ideas; 
and as all labor consists in moving matter, he 
has a legal monopoly of certain modes of la- 
bor. Property in material things exists 
when one person may move certain portions 
of matter in such ways as he chooses, to the 
exclusion of other persons, but this right, 
though called absolute, is subordinate to 
patent right. The owner of a patent, it is 
true, would not be able to use it unless he 
were at the same time the owner of matter; 
but the owner of matter may not use it in 
any novel manner if this novel use has been 
patented. There may have been a hun- 
dred men working independently, to 
each of whom the same idea would have oc- 
curred at almost the same time, but the one 
that patents it may forbid the rest of man- 
kind from applying it in the use of their 
property. The idea may have come to 
the discoverer by accident, and without 
labor on his part, while accident has _pre- 
vented those who sought for it from finding 
it; that makes no difference with his legal 


right. The invention may have been one 
that every one would have thought of 
when a certain stage of invention was 


reached, but the man that gets a patent 
on it holds it against the world. The 
application of the idea might relieve hun- 
dreds of thousands of men from burdensome 
toil; it might save many from suffering, 
some from death ; but the law gives to one 
man absolute power to forbid every human 
being from enjoying the fruits of this know- 
ledge. 

If we turn to copyright, we see at once 
that it confers no such monopoly. The 
ideas contained in a copyrighted book are no 
one’s property. They may be every one ex- 





pressed in other words, which may be printed 
and published; they may be memorized ; 
they may be applied to any use by any person, 
and the right of the author is not infringed. 
By this right no human being is prevented 
from making any use of his mind or of his 
property that he pleases, while it may sug- 
gest to him novel uses of both. By it no 
man is hindered from doing what he would 
have done did it not exist. No man can say 
that by it he is deprived of the use of any of 
the advantages that Nature has to offer to her 
children, or restrained in the use of any of 
the faculties that God has given him. As to 
property in ideas, in themselves, it is plain 
that they are not limited in quantity and 
not susceptible of appropriation; and as 
to property in the application or use of 
ideas, it is plain that copyright does not con 
fer it. 

Every objection that has ever been raised 
in any quarter to the right of property rests 
ultimately upon the ground that the subject 
of property—imatter—is, in relation to the 
possible owner—the present or future gene 
rations of men—limited in quantity. Hence, 
the possession of one may necessitate the 
exclusion of another who, on the assump 
tion of the equal rights of mankind, is 
entitled to his share of the common 
tage. In short, the whole pother arises 
from the fear that there may not be 
enough matter to go around. No 
objection can be raised against copy 
right. That right simply means that if a 
man has arranged words in a certain order, 
no other man shall arrange the same words 
in the same order, Now, although the num- 
ber of words is limited, the number of possi 
ble combinations of words is, compared with 
the numbers of mankind, practically infinite. 
If all the writers of English since the lan- 
guage was written had been steadily writing 
down to the present day, not one of them 
would have written the words of one of 
Shakspere’s sonnets in the order that Shak 
spere wrote them, unless he copied from Shak- 
spere. If all the human beings that ever exist 
ed were to write from the creation of the world 
to the crack of doom, the probability that 
any one of them would, without copying, 
produce ‘‘In Memoriam,” or even a single 
stanza of it, is about as great as that of the 
earth’s presently colliding with one of the 
other planets. But if there is no possibility 
of the right of one excluding the equal right 
or another, copyright involves no interference 
with natural liberty. 

Why, then, is copyright not acknowledged 
without question? Because of the natural 
rapacity of mankind. Covetousness will not 
suffer it. Property in material things be- 
came established in illiterate days by the 
might of its possessors. The conception of 
right in an arrangement of words would 
have seemed absurd when our fundamental 
laws were formed, and authors have never 
had the physical power to enforce their 
claims to a species of property that is pecu- 
liarly difficult to protect. Asa result, those 
men whose glory is imperishable, whose ser- 
vices to mankind are perennial, who have 
added to our poor human life an ideal 
counterpert that has been a refuge 


heri 


such 





for all who are overcome by the miserable 


bieet 
nee 


reality, have been compelled to beg from t 

rulers some temporary shelter from the base 
ness of human ingratitud They have en 
riched the world, and have been ‘ 
doing it. They have labored for the delight 
of others, and have been told with a mali 


nant irony that on that account they should 





ask nothing for themselves. They claim no 
monopoly. They do not, like the laborer 
upon matter, appropriate what may be need 


ed by others. They do not, like th 


tor, prevent others from making use of the 
common gifts of nature. Their material 

language—is not exhausted, but strengther 

ed by their use of it; it is enriched and not 
impoverished for posterity. Their appropria 
tion of words is as harmless to others as the 
appropriation of light by their eyes or musik 


by theirears. They ask for no property 
ideas; they write that others may shar 

but they do ask that sneaking curs, without 
pretence of excuse except their greed, may 


not purloin the product of their labors. It is 


not very much to ask, for it is even 

if it would cost the public anything to grant 
it. It would, perhaps, amount only to the pay 
ment of ihe price of a book to the man w St 
labor produced it, instead of to the rascal 


who stole it from him 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF TO-DAY IN 
JAPAN 
LOKI May Nu 
THERE is an amusing illustration of the way 
in which, in the early days, say 1575, the new 
ideas were carried out \t an election in 


Shimane ken for school officials, ot 
countrymen refused to vote bex 
no one whom be thought worthy. The Gov 
: that 


cast his ballot for the Governor h 


ernor insisted he must vote, whereon he 
mself. Ex 
raged at being considered 
such a position, the insulted G 


offender to 


w enough for 
vernor ordered 
the prison. The man appealed, 
however, and was released by the Government, 
severely rebuked the official. 


who touchy 


New institutions could not be made to work 


smoothly in a day, and from the state of 


things at that period much progress had to be 
made. Taking our stard at the present time, 


let us look briefly, first, at the people them 


selves, secondly, at their assemblies. 
In the year ISSO, an acute writer, Nishi Seu- 
the 


sel, pubii-she ian essavVy in which, analyzing 


Japanese character, he noted two great in 


fluences, one political—the despotism of feu- 


dalism—and one moral—the Confucian princi- 


ple of obedience to superiors; and two minor 
ones—the fidelity of the samurai to bis lord, 
and the national complaisance of behavior— 
the combined effect of which was inevitably a 
deep-seated spirit of political inertness, of ob- 
sequiousness to authority, which formed the 
great obstacle to the success of representative 
government. That such has been a character- 
istic of the mass of the people is undoubted, 
To what extent have they risen out of it! 

So far as comparative statistics of elections 
are of value, we are left with little materia! to 


judge from. Strange to say, neither the Home 


Department nor the ken offices have kept a 
systematic record of the voting figures since 
In Niigata ken, however, this bas been 
done, and the Governor, Mr. Chida, bas kindly 


1878. 





sent me these figures: 
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- , P Per 

Electors, Votes cast. cent. 
See wk snesvunesdesse 61,088 27,732 54 
BRE 5 csi atawsexese 52,949 22,4038 | 42 
BEDO .ccvccccescesees 48,932 30,122 ; 61 


It seems difficult, however, to draw any ge- 
neral conclusions, as the following figures from 
two gun (counties) show: (1.) Percentage in 1880, 
22; in 1886, 44; in 1890, 68. (2.) Percentage in 
1880, 48; in 1886, 43; in 1890, 29. Probably the 
explanation lies as a rule in local causes, each 
community having an electoral history of its 
own, So far as I can judge from reliable testi- 
mony apart from statistics, the last four or 
five years have seen a distinct advance in the 
interest taken by the mass of the people in the 
management of their affairs. Officials from 
various sections tell me that at present the 
vote does not as a rule fall below 50 per cent. 
of the electorate, while in many places, where 
cause for special interest exists, it runs as high 
as 90 per cent. 

Figures showing the percentage for the whole 
country are nct easily obtainable, as they are 
not forwarded from the ken to the Home De- 
partment. I can judge only by the following 
figures (election of February-March, 1890) 
kindly furnished by governors and others and 
coming from representative parts of the Em- 
pire: 


| 
Votes cast.| Per cent. 


Electors. 
Tokio (fu). ..se.00- 12,281 4,845 40 
Kioto (fu)......... | 28,276 9,301 | 33 
Awomoril (ken)....; 18,556 13,394 | 72 
Niigata (ken)...... | 48,932 30,122 61 
Chiba (gun). ...... | 2,410 1,522 | 63 


There is a marked contrast here between the 
proportion in the metropolitan cities (fu) and 
that in the provincial regions, The percent- 
age in the latter is on the one hand much bet- 
ter than that in Massachusetts in ‘‘ off” years 
(52 per cent, in the period of 1871-89), but not 
as satis‘actory as that of New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and some other States (rang- 
ing, I believe, from 75 to 90 per cent. in the 
y eriod 187688), The fu seem to be distinctly 
behindhand in the interest shown by their 
citizens. Individual wards (ku) make an even 
more deplorable showing. In four wards in 
Tokio the percentages were respectively 10, 13, 
16, and 17, Indeed, it was only by the aid of 
the suburban (rural) districts (one of which 
cast a vote of 75 per cent.) that the average 
was brought higher than 25 per cent. In 
Kioto, matters were little better : three wards 
returned percentages of 16, 19, and 19, respect- 
ively. The same lack of interest may be 
gathered from what one observes in min- 
gling with people. For example, when in- 


quiring the date of the Tokio election, 
I found at least four intelligent and 
highly educated gentlemen—men, too, who 


take a deep interest in the national progress— 
who could not tell me. Another, when 1 re- 
ferred to the election in conversation, did not 
know it had occurred. ‘‘ The Assembly?” one 
said; ‘toh, nobody pays much attention to 
that.” I cannot venture to indicate with cer- 
tainty the influences that produce this state of 
things; the fact is there plainly enough. Evi- 
dently Japan, like our own country, finds that 
in large cities the problem of local government 
develops special phases. 

The proportion bet ween electorate and popu- 
lation depends on the pecuniary voting qualifi- 
cation, already explained in your columns by 








an able correspondent. The notable fact is the 
repeated fluctuations in the size of the electo- 
rate. The figures for the Empire are as fol- 
lows: 1880, 1,513,308; 1885, 1,637,187; 1887, 
1,486,107; 1889, 1,602,249. Of course the causes 
of this are economic rather than political, and 
cannot be gone into at length in this place. 
Apparently the fu have on the whole been the 


losers. Thus: 

| 1880. 1885. 1887. | 1889. 
Toklo. . 12,100 12,000 12,200 | 12,300 
Kioto,.; 31,100 28,900 28,400 28,300 
Osaka..| 48,000 63,200 | 39,800 


36,900 





Probably the resumption of specie payment in 
1886, the imposition of special taxes, and mi- 
gration have contributed to the result. I am 
told, moreover, that in many districts financial 
distress, arising from various causes, has 
tended to make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, thus thinning the electorate. 

The three ranks are represented in the elec- 
torate as follows: kwazoku (nobles), 298; shi- 
zoku (corresponding to the old samurai), 6),- 
337; heimin (commoners), 1,541,614. As to their 
relative influence in local politics, some infer- 
ences may be drawn from the statistics of 
membership of the assemblies, This is divided 
as follows: kwazoku, 1; shizoku, 508; heimin, 
1,617. But the different sections of the coun- 
try differ widely, and must be noticed sepa- 
rately. Inthe metropolitan cities the upper- 
class contingent is 17 per cent. of that of the 
commoners; in such old homes of clan feeling 
as Kagoshima (Satsuma) and the neighboring 
region, 678 per cent.; in the country districts 
elsewhere 13 per cent. The whole electorate 
in these different sections is diviled about as 
follows: metropolitan cities, upper classes, 2.3 
per cent.; Kagoshima, etc., 21 per cent.; other 
districts, 1 per cent. Making the necessary 
comparisons, then, we see that in the first sec- 
tion the upper classes, when it comes to the 
choice of members for the assemblies, wield an 
influence greater than that to which their 
mere numbers entitle them by 7.4 times in the 
first instance, by 34.2 times in the second, and 
by 13 times in the third. This indicates that, 
by reason of various historical influences, we 
cannotexpect to find uniform progress through- 
out the country. It is, too, an instance of 
what may be frequently noticed in dealing 
with Japanese institutions, that, notwithstand- 
ing the comparatively small area of the coun- 
try, there exist, as in our own country, in 
different sections widely different conditions, 
that in different regions may be found differ- 
ent solutions of the same problem, and that 
general truths must be laid down with hesita- 
tion. 

The leeal political parties furnish another in- 
stance of this. In some districts parties exist, 
in others not. They separate usually on some 
question of local expediency. Not unlike the 
Athenian parties of the Mountain, the Shore, 
and tke Plain, the lowlanders are frequently 
found fighting against taxation for mountain 
roads, and the mountaineers against the burden 
of dike and irrigation expenses. In Gumma 
ken, if not elsewhere also, the abolition of li- 
censed prostitution has created two political 
camps. In Chiba ken for a long time the citi- 
zens have been divided over a certain Govern- 
ment-fathered bank, whose affairs were not 
satisfactorily managed. In Yokohama the 
merchants and the land-owners have been at 
odds, the disposition of some public property 
being at the root of the dissension. As to no- 
menclature, however, they have in many cases 





developed the custom, which so harms our own 
politics, of fighting local battles under national 
standards, Partly because the leading national 
parties have a widespread local organization, 
partly because prominent partisans become 
identified with opposing sides in local contro- 
versies, partly for other reasons, one finds the 
Kaishinto (Progressists) and the Jiyuto (Radi- 
cals), for example, contending in Chiba or Yo- 
kohama over questions that have not the re- 
motest connection with their national plat- 
forms. 

Party feeling often runs high, though here, 
too, it is impossible to make general statements 
about particular provinces, or even counties, 
much less about the Empire at large. In the 
town of Chiba, for example, I saw a very quiet 
and orderly election, while a small town only 
sixteen miles away has been notorious as one 
of the most turbulent places in the country. 
In the past few months the papers have report- 
ed at least half-a-dozen instances of violence. 
In Niigata ken, a few years ago, a too outspoken 
editor was decoyed from his sanctum and duck- 
ed in a muddy ditch. In Kagoshimaa political 
murder occurred in March last. The country is 
troubled in various parts with young hare- 
braiued soshi—a cross between hoodlum, an- 
archist, and reformer. Their creed is political 
liberty, but their methods are detestable and 
their character misguided. 

As for the assemblies themselves, almost 
everything good can be said of them. To be- 
gin with, there is, according to universal testi- 
mony, none of our cheap jobbery and noisome 
corruption. Whatever exists is as yet spora- 
dic. Tokio has furnished the only scandal I 
have heard of, an alleged bribery of members 
by proprietors in the Yoshiwara to obtain a 
diminution of the licensed prostitution tax. 
The members as a rule are of respectable, even 
of high standing, particularly in the country 
districts. From an examination of a small 
book giving the name, age, etc., of every mem- 
ber of the provincial assemblies, I find the 
average age to be as follows, with no special 
differences to be noted in different localities: 
25 to30 years 9 per cent., 30 to 35 30 per cent., 
35 to 50 46 per cent., 50 to 7015 per cent. Ina 
country where young men, even youths, are so 
important an element among the educated 
classes, and are found so much at the front, 
this is certainly a very conservative showing. 
The occupations of the members are as fol- 
lows (though these returns are not complete): 
Farmers 1,227, merchants 309, lawyers 64, 
physicians 59, bankers and brokers 17, printers 
and booksellers 3, liquor-brewers and dealers 
10, pawnbrokers 11, journalists 10, teachers 16, 
corporation officers 5, artisans 2, local officials 
16, miscellaneous 59, no business 192. Thesmall 
number of journalists and the large number of 
those described as having ‘‘ no business” are 
the peculiar features. 

In the general conduct of the assemblies, en- 
tire decorum is the rule. Here and there one 
hears of a turbulent session or factional quar- 
rels. In Niigata ken on one occasion a mem- 
ber of the Opposition was unceremoniously 
ejected by the angry majority. In another 
ken a member, who had fallen out with the 
presiding officer, took a somewhat erratic me- 
thod of showing his disrespect by entering the 
Assembly wearing amask. A spirited discus- 
sion ensued, which ended by the voluntary re- 
moval of the mask by its wearer and the re- 
storation of harmony. Hara-kiri has long 
been abolished, but one notices now and then 
that, on the occasion of a supposed insult, or at 
a moment of uncontrollable indignation, the 
offended member will leave the Chamber, or 
even resign his seat out and out, 
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In the majority of cases the relations be- 
tween Governorand Assembly are harmonious. 
The popular Governors seem to be more nu- 
merous than the unpopular ones, The rer- 
sonality of the official, the temperament of the 
community, the difficulty of the special prob- 
lems of the district, all enter into the question. 
There seems to have been but one genuine 
failure, Gov. Mishima of Fukushima ken, in 
1883. It may be noted that the first public 
criminal trial in the country was that of some 
young men who were goaded by bis conduct 
into a defensive league and were charged with 
conspiracy. Two years ago the Governor of 
Awomori ken (apparently a man not easy to 
get along with), in a report not intended for 
the public, referred to his constituents as 
** doltish.” The word got abroad, the pro- 
vincials stormed, the local officials resigned in 
a body, and the Governor’s recall was de- 
manded,. His place is now filled by another. 

Outside of the metropolitan cities, the as- 
semblies seem to be really representative—to 
be, in truth, the mouthpieces of the people. 
They lead as well as express the public opinion 
of the community. Considered, too, merely 
as a measure for keeping the people contented, 
they are asuccess. Officials tell me that under 
the present system taxes are collected of a 
kind and amount that would otherwise be cut 
of the question, That they are not always 
representative, however, in the sense of stand- 
ing for all classes of opinion, is probably true. 
In some places, one is told, the educated and 
intelligent do not take part in politics. In 
some the mere politicians, not the sober citi- 
zens, preponderate. There is, however, as yet 
no antagonism between rich and poor or capi- 
tal and labor. Great differences in wealth, 
where they exist, are not politically of conse- 
quence. 

One characteristic, not easy to set forth 
brit fly, stands out in contrast with the old at- 
titude of thought. The difference between 
the law and government of former days and of 
to-day is the difference between precept and 
legislation. The people have emerged from a 
communal intoa politicalsystem. Everything 
with them now is decision, law, statute—not 
mere custom or the unfettered discretion of an 
official. Apparently they are developing that 
habit of attention to exact expression, of draw- 
ing distinctions, of insisting on strict interpre- 
tations, which in modern times is characteris. 
tic of the Anglo-Saxon race. Take this inci- 
dent for example. A few years ago, the Gov- 
ernor of an interior province obtained a 
two-weeks’ furlough and was replaced by 
a deputy. Fretting over affairs, however, 
he returned unexpectedly in a few days, 
entered the Assembly, where his deputy 
presided, and took an outer seat. It chanced 
that the Assembly was taking the occasion 
of his absence to criticise his conduct, and 
that, too, without gloves. Angered at last 
by a specially severe hit (for the debaters con- 
tinued, unawed by his presence), he jumped up 
and ordered the speaker to be silent. Nothing 
daunted, the member craftily inquired: ‘* Do 
you speak as Governor or as an individual /” 
‘* As your Governor, sir, of course,” indiscreet- 
ly replied the furloughed official. The debate 
over, the member made complaint tothe Home 
Department, and the upshot was that the 
Governor was fined 100 yen for assuming toex- 
ercise the official prerogative while off duty. 
Now, the taking of such a distinction may ap- 
pear to us natural enough, and hardly worth 
the mention. But here such incidents are 
much more than trivial. That such lines of 
reasoning have occurred, and have been ac- 
cepted, is significant. That they should ever 








become general would denote a change in modes 
of thought which would be no less radical than 
subtle. 

In the general management of business, con- 
scientiousness and intelligence usually charac- 
terize the assemblies. A journal of the last 
session of one of these bodies lies before me, 
and, so far as can Le judged from extracts, the 
debates are sensible and to the point, with 
perbaps a tendency to go a great deal iuto tri- 
vialities, The best opinion seems to be that 
the special need, if any, Is greater experience 
and wisdom. Two extremes—a younger gene- 
ration, visionary and unpractical, and an 
older one, conservative and behind the times — 
too often find a representation. In an iuter- 
view with several Governors, which Count 
Yamagata, the Prime Minister, courteously 
procured for me, they said: ‘Or the whole, 
we are satisfied. The assemblies suit the 
times. Give us ten years,when the old genera- 
tion bas gone and the new one has grown up. 
Then we will show you something better.” 

Joun H. WiGMore. 


A DUTCH WATERING-PLACE. 
SCHEVENINGEN, June, 1890. 

Do not falter at the above apparently formi- 
dable name. You bave only to make a skip 
between sh and k, and there you are! The 
place itself is so beloved of Hollanders that the 
harsh name trips lightly over the tongue of 
one to the marshes born, and there is an air of 
easy superiority about the speaker that quite 
puts down all claims of rival watering-places. 
But Scheveningen has truly a charm possessed 
by no other seaside resort. The North Sea it- 
self has a character—gray and éullen in calm, 
terrible in rage—that at once fascinates and 
repels; and it is easy to account for the reve- 
rential fear with which it inspired the adven- 
turous mariners who first trusted themselves 
to its dark waters. 7 

The fishing village—for Scheveningen is a 
fishing-port as well as pleasure-resort—lies be- 
low the level of the sea, but is defended from 
it by a buiwark of dunes. It has told many 
a tale of devastation in the past, but, thanks 
to the skill and untiring energy of the indomi- 
table Holland people, it has now little to fear 
from any onslaught its old enemy may make. 
It is exceptional in that it possesses the virtue 
of cleanliness along with the charm of pic- 
turesqueness, a combination one does not 
always find in a fishing village. As we walk 
through its narrow lanes it seems to be always 
washing or scrubbing day, for on every availa- 
ble projecting point are hung flannel gar- 
ments, red and blue, bright-colored aprons and 
gorgeous kerchiefs that, together with the pots 
of blooming roses and geraniums in the win- 
dows, make fine bits of color in which to revel. 
But one must frequently dodge the deluge of 
water that might fall upon the too oblivious 
color-dreamer, for, when possessed by the serub- 
bing mania, Holland maids, though otherwise 
kindly natured, are no respecters of persons. 

Up from the village towards the sea, we 
climb by a gentle ascent to the fashionable 
Nordseebad, situated on the dunes and com- 
manding 8 fine expanse of sea and sky. Along 
the slope are gayly painted villas bearing 
Dutch and French feminine names, or inscrip- 
tions indicative of the joys to be found there 
in—such as ‘* Rest and Pleasure,” “ Friendship 
and Society,” ‘‘ Sea Rest,” etc. Extending 
along the high embankment, which is Luilt of 
the most solid masonry, fronting the sea, are 
the ‘“‘Kurhaus” and other bathing establish- 
ments, gay with flags and streamers of bright 





orange, filled with the wealth and fashion of 
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enlivened by a constant- 


northern Europe, and 
ly moving stream of people from all parts of 
the world. The sea upon which these pleasure- 
seekers look is never a smiling one, and one 
ean fancy the contempt! it must feel for the 
chattering crowd that ranges along its strand, 
Sullen it hes in the bright sunshine, and when 
the late twilight steals over its wastes, it covers 
itself with a of 
moans sadly, or, rising In rage, beats against 


mantle pale gray mist and 
the solid wall of rock built by human bands 
to withstand bright 


lights flash out from the pavilions and gay mu- 


its power. Meanwhile, 
sic mocks the sea’s moaning , only when weird 
notes sound forth inspired by German myth or 
some Viking-baunted soul do man and bature 
seem to interpret each other 

But the days, long though they are in mid- 
summer, seem all too short for the delights of 
this Holland seaside, We wander down to the 
end of the strand nearest the village, where he 
high and dry the broad, ruddy-brown dishing 
launch 


vessels waiting for the tide that shall 


them off to their labors along the nerth coast 


of Scotland. Picturesque groups of women, 
busily knitting, siton the sand, under the lee 
of some old weather-beaten boat, waiting for 


the busbands and lovers who are to embark for 
As the the 


nto the water, the men jump 


a long voyage. fishermen arrive 


boat is rolled 


aboard, the women and old men, who are to re- 


main on shore, Wade out along the shelving 
beach and slowly and laboriousiy push off the 
clumsy concern, While a few belated sailors, 
who appear with their belor gs tied up in 





gorgeous handkerchiefs, are carried out safe 


and dry astride the shoulders of some stalwart 
catch the breese 


old salt. As the brown sais 


and the boat plunges through 


the surf, good- 
bys are shouted, while, loath to leave, the women 
bands until there is no- 
on the far 
grave faces and slow foot- 


stand and wave their 
thing to be seen butadark speck 
borizon. Then, with 


steps, the women go homeward, and the old men 


repair to a seat overlooking the sea and sit si- 


lently in a row while the smoke of their medi- 
Later on We see the 
ling, and a striking 


scarlet lined blue 


tations rises heavenward 
at their net 
picture they make in 


women men 

theu 
cloaks, sitting on the vividly green grass busily 
at work on the brown nets spread over its sur- 
face. 

Down at the other end of the strand there is 
a different and movement, 
Over the broad stone steps that lead to the 


world of life 
beach a smiling throng of well-dressed people 
is constantly passing. On either side the walk 
are booths flying gay streamers and display- 
ing heaps of red cherries, purple plums, and 
yellow apricots, with piles of the famous Dutch 
gingerbread, sweetened with honey and orna- 
mented with generous slices of citron. From 
sbining brass reservoirs there flows at call a 
stream of delicious milk, the product of the 
sleek cows we saw feed nz in the green mea- 
dows on our way to The Hague; while the sign 
* Diverse Bieren ™ 
not go thirsty. 
cosey neighborly groups, the beach chairs in- 
they are aptly 
called; made of stout and baving @ 
closely woven back, with top shaped like a 
chaise, they effectually keep out wind and sun. 
For the price of about four cents of our money 
one can rent one of these chairs for half a day; 
receiving a yellow check, bearing a figure of a 
stork and the word “ windstoel,” together 
with the price and the length of time for 
which the check is good. Here sit dowagers 
and maidens reading, sewing, gossiping ; 
while bappy children build dykes of sand 


proclaims that need 
On the smooth broad beach, in 


one 


vitingly stand, windstoclen, as 


willow 





against the incoming tide, and gayly chatter to 
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one another in Dutch, French, and German, 
often asking rapid questions in French and be- 
ing quickly answered in Dutch, with that 
childish facility for languages that grown peo- 
ple can only envy. Gallants in immaculate 
suits of white flannel hover about the chairs of 
the young maidens, and pretty boys in sailor 
costume go in and out among the people with 
waiters full of clinking glasses, the very sound 
of which wakens thirst. Now and then an 
officer in brave uniform, from the station near 
by, gallops along the bard sand, and the don- 
key-drivers with persuasive cries urge on the 
plump little animals with their joyous burdens, 
And so the day melts insensibly away, and, 
while it is yet light outside, the ‘* Kursaal” 
is brilliant with many gas jets, and music- 
lovers from The Hague come by carriage and 
tram-car and fill the large hall, while the sym- 
phony orchestra of eighty musicians interprets 
the great composers with faithfulness and deli- 
cacy. In the middle of the hail, immediately 
in front of the orcestra, there are comforta- 
ble, bigh-backed cbairs for those who really 
come to hear the music ; and up to five o’clock 
these may be reserved, in which case the word 
‘** Besproken” in large letters is pasted on the 
backs. All around the hall are small tables 
and chairs for those who wish to season their 
musi¢e with a social cup of tea or coffee, or per- 
haps something stronger—Schiedam not being 
faraway. In spite of the many people, and 
the social element, there is littie confusion, and 
the waiters are requested not to move about 
while certain pieces are being played. The 
love of music, as of color, seems to be sponta- 
neous with the Holland people, and while there 
is little noisy demonstration, there is, appa- 
rently, fine appreciation. Loveof country was 
evidenced by the whole audience rising to its 
feet when the national hymn was being played, 
and standing until the last note had sounded. 
During the long twilight, the day’s labors be- 
ing over, the women from the village stroll in 
groups along the esplanade, grave and digni- 
fied in bearing, little heeding the gay world 
about them. They are uniformly dressed in 
black stockings, white wooden shoes, short 
skirt, of red or blue serge, puffed out—so we 
have been told—with twenty petticoats. A 
shawl of bright color is pinned across the 
breast, and a close, white cap covers the head, 
to which on Sundays and holidays are added, 
on each side above the temple, the heirlooms of 
gold spirals and pendant ornaments so dear to 
the heart of the Netherland peasant woman. 
With the exception of the gold ornaments, the 
children are exact copies in miniature of their 
elders, making in the distance a droll appear- 
ance ; but on a nearer approach we see sweet, 
serious little faces with honest blue eyes; and 
if the stuff of the dress were of richer quality, 
we could fancy that the little figures bad just 
stepped out of their frames from the galleries 
of The Hague or Amsterdam. On every occa- 
sion both women and little girls are engaged in 
knitting long black stockings. As they sit 
along the sea wall, or stroll along the strand, 
or walk by the side of the little dog-carts de- 
livering milk, fruit, or vegetables, the stock- 
ings grow rapidly under their busy fingers, and 
we wondered where could be the market that 
required such countless pairs of hose. But we 
wondered no longer when we saw the favorite 
pastime of the children, Using their wooden 
shoes as toboggans, these apparently sober lit- 
tle creatures slide recklessly down the slippery 
stone embankment and in their stocking feet 
scramble back again with shouts and laughter; 
and as the woollen materia! is unhappily not 
so well suited as the wooden to withstand the 


.To THE Ep1ToR oF THE NatTION: 


explanation was soon found for the eternal 
knitting. 

As we leave the gray sea, the lovely dunes, 
with their purple shadows, the sober fishing- 
folk and the crowd, to go on to The Hague, we 
note how the sand has drifted over the track 
since the last train has passed over it, so that 
laborers are engaged in shovelling it away. 
Along the track for many yards the sides of the 
great dunes have with infinite labor been pav- 
ed with cut stone, and where it was impossible 
to do this a coarse grass is sown to keep the 
sand within bounds; and yet the fine white 
particles come swiftly and silently drifting in, 
blown by the fierce winds that sweep over 
these lowlands until, accumulating, they play 
an important part in the struggles of the peo- 
ple to maintain existence. If it be true that we 
love most what costs us pain and labor, then we 
need not wonder at the ardent love of the 
Hollanders for their country. The spongy 
soil, needing constant draining; the daily and 
hourly watching that the insidious sea does 
not undermine those great monuments of skill 
and industry, the dykes; the still more patient 
labor required to combat the seemingly inof- 
fensive particles of sand—all serve to endear 
this little strip of watery land to its saviours. 








Correspondence. 


THE POINT OF ATTACK. 


Sir: This week the text is furnished by Mr, 
David A, Wells. A foreigner reading his let- 
ter in your last issue, clear, crisp, and con- 
vincing, must ask himself whether the peo- 
ple of the United States have lost their 
senses, or really enjoy being put through 
the process which Mr. Wells describes. He 
could not see that in this country, which 
he supposes to be a pure democracy, the au- 
thority to which Mr. Wells’s letter is ad- 
dressed—that is, the mass of the people—has no 
more voice in the matter than the mass of the 
British people had as to the Corn Laws before 
the first Parliamentary Reform Bill, and that 
this country is governed by a combination of 
private interests to which Mr. Wells’s letter is 
merely a subject of amusement. 

Iremember hearing Mr. Bryce say that he had 
not dwelt very much in his book upon the lobby 
because he was not sure that he quite under- 
stood it, And our foreigner may well be puz- 
zied by this mysterious and self-constituted 
organization, which surrounds not only Con- 
gress, but every State Legislature and every 
City Hall in the United States, Yet the origin 
and structure of the lobby is the simplest thing 
in the world. Given a legislative body of some 
300 members, for the most part strangers to 
each other, all precisely equal, all representing 
localities, with nobody to represent the general 
interest, and no official guide or leader of any 
kind—in short, a regiment of privates without 
any officers. When this body assembles, there is 
absolutely no business prepared for it, but it 
may take up any earthly subject which any of 
the 300 members may choose to propose, and 
may treat that subject in any way it pleases. 
The problem is how to get such a body to do 
any work. The natural way would be to let 
the Chief Executive—President, Governor, or 
Mayor—elected by and responsible to the whole 
people, prepare the business, submit it to the 
Legislature, and guide the latter in its delibera- 
tions, This, however, is strictly prohibited, 
the executive being limited to that which any 


munications—to which the Legislature pays no 
attention whatever. 

How, then, does the body get to work? It 
first splits itself up intoa large number of com- 
mittees, appointed by an officer elected for that 
purpose, a process by which, if the whole body 
is not at the outset converted into a hot-bed of 
corruption, it is because the popular control 
still keeps the men a great deal better than the 
system. The committees are no better off than 
the main body. There is no initial force what- 
ever. What subject they may take up and 
how they may deal with it depends first upon 
chance, and then upon outside manipulation. 
This manipulation is equally open to any one of 
the sixty millions of inhabitants of the United 
States, and the exercise of it, of course, falls to 
those who have the largest capital and the most 
determined will; while, to make the conditions 
as unfavorable as possible, all the influence and 
all the negotiations are carried on in secret; 
every question is settled by dead weight of 
party majority and minority, with a complete 
gag upon anything like public debate, with no 
personal responsibility anywhere, and no pro- 
tector of the public interest. 

This is the origin of the lobby, which grows 
and flourishes with increasing vigor, as I have 
said, around Congress, every State Legislature, 
and every City Hallin the United States. It 
goes so far as really to create both Legislature 
and Executive, the people having no choice 
except between the candidates offered them by 
the two great parties, differing only as to 
which lobby manages them, if, indeed, the 
same lobby does not manage both. Under the 
‘*Trust” principle this is likely to take place 
before long if it has not already. 

We have just bad in Massachusetts a splen- 
did specimen of this lobby product. It bas 
culminated in that report which the State of- 
fers to an admiring world, and in which 
the Investigating Committee cordially agrees 
with the officials of the West End Railroad 
Company, that nothing can be done at the 
State House except through the lobby, and, 
therefore, that nobody can be blamed for mak- 
ing use of it, though such use should always be 
restrained by considerations of propriety. 

The political future of this country depends 
upon whether it is toresign itself hoyelessly and 
helplessly to this rule of the lobby. The only hope 
of escape from it lies in providing a substitute 
in a strong and responsible executive power in- 
stead of the caricature now called by that 
name, and in giving to it the conduct of busi- 
ness in the Legislature with such order and 
system as to enable the people to understand 
and control what is going on. At any rate, 
till this problem of the lobby is grappled with, 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Atkinson may continue to 
furnish, as they have done for the last twenty- 
five years, the most exhaustive demonstrations 
of economical problems with no more practical 
result than if, instead of yrinting them, they 
had stood on their front door-steps and talked 

to the north wind. G. B. 


BosTon, July 5, 1890. 





POLITICS IN COLORADO. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Sirk: Editorial comment in your issue of 
June 26 contrasting the speech of Senato: Wol- 
cott of Colorade at the New England dinner in 
1887 and that recently made by him on silver 
in the Senate, puts him too mucb in the guise 
of a natural partisan undergoing for the first 
time an inchoate shceck of reasen, He said: 
‘* We find all the excitement we need in the 
two great parties, and we rather look upon the 
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other citizen can do just as well—written com- 
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than his party as a sort of cant. The hyper- 
critical faculty has not reacbed us yet, and we 
leave to you of the East the exclusive occu 
pancy of the raised dais upon which it seems 
necessary for the independent voter to stand 
wbile he is counted.” Droijlery lurks in this 
masked confidence. 

At that time the Senator was the most bril- 
liant ‘‘ kicker” in Colorado. The defeat of the 
tepublican nominee for Goyernor in 1882 is ac 
knowledged to have come from the Wolcott 
kick. It was fortunate; but the motive has 
been ungracionsly ascribed, by friends as well 
as foes, to pique rather than to principle. It 
is, likewise, not denied that he voted for Cleve- 
land on his first candidacy. Those trusting 
newspapers can learn from the Denver Repub- 
lican that he cares nota fig for his party, and 
never did. 

The question of punishing or rewarding a 
kicker turns on the significance of his pedal 
endeavors. ‘The Republican party of Colorado 
rewards the Senator because he has kicked it 
successfully. The ‘‘ hypercritical faculty” has 
never bothered him. That the Republican 
campaign at Denver in the fall of 1888 was one 
of unmatched sin is a part of the unwritten his- 
tory of that city. 

From that speech, one would suppose that 
the deep-chested, firm-striding, brawn-loving, 
lynx-sighted, hard-smiting, bold-thinking, and 
hope-wagering Man of the West, before all 
otkers, is abundantly content to scent his way 
blindly along the beaten path of party super- 
stition. A protest should be entered against 
that inferable slur upon the Coloradans of 
rococo party servility—a slur seemingly con- 
venient, however, for securing a glowing ef- 
fect upon that occasion before the festive New 
Englanders. The ‘*scratchers” in Colorado be- 
gan to be feared long before that time. There 
is nothing in the geography of the ‘ vasty 
West,” or in the influence of the setting sun, to 
prevent an elector from siding with the strug- 
gle for good government rather than crawling 
in the party gutter and voting for the * yel- 
low dog.” The last Legislature in this State 
was unspeakably bad, and the present condi- 
tion of the Executive Department is heart- 
rending. So, just now, notwithstanding the 
boasted area of the State and its comparative- 
ly scint population, it would be hard to find 
another containing more Mugwumps per acre 

O. F. A. GREENE. 

BovUuLDER, COLORADO, July 2, 1890, 





THE WEST END RAILWAY INVES- 
TIGATION, 
To THE EpitorR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The article in your last issue entitled 
* A Study in Legisiative Morals,” doubtless 
written before tbe report of the Investigating 
Committee appointed by the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives reached you, contains 
some errors which I trust that you will permit 
me to correct. Perhaps the fact that I served 
as a member of that Committee, and that I 
voted against the bill on account of the me. 
thods disclosed, may be a sufficient guarantee 
that Iam neither ignorant of the evidence pre- 
sented nor disposed to distort it in favor of the 
railway company. The facts as found are suf- 
ficient to furnish you with a text without 
needing the exaggerations or perversions of 
the truth into which you bave unwittingly 
been led. 

It has not *‘ been shown that, in getting their 
project to the point at which Mr. Williams 
stopped it, the company spent $115,516.” The 
Investigating Committee, upon which were 
four lawyers, unanimously found from the 








evidence that the company had spent in round 
numbers $21,000, including the $7,500 paid to 
the newspapers, and that the amount still to 
be paid to legislative counsel and lobbyists, so 
far as it could be fixed by the testimony, was 
$10,500, A further considerable sum, not based 
upon agreements, and therefore impossible to 
determine, was also to be paid for the same 
purpose, but, judging by the scale of prices 
disclosed, the total amount, including a liberal 
estimate under this head, must fall short of 
$50,000. This is high enough without swelling 
it to $113,000, 

Nor did the evidence show that ‘‘eight emi- 
nent legal lights of the Boston bar,” including 
two ex-Governors, were retained as counsel in 
connection with the legislation petitioned for. 
While a number of lawyers of no special! emi- 
nence as members of the bar were retained for 
purposes which did not seem to be of an alto 
gether legal character, there were only two, 
outside of the regular counsel of the company, 
who could possibly come within your designa- 
tion. 

There is no foundation for your statement 
that ‘‘ great efforts were made to ‘fix’ the 
Railway Committees of the two houses in the 
interest of the company,” and very little for 
the statement that the company ‘put out 
money freely” to counteract the efforts of a 
rival applicant for a charter during the cam 
paign. There are other minor inaccuracies 
that might be pointed out, but I will not tres- 
pass further upon your space, 

Altogether {1 regret that you did not have 
fuller information upon which to base your 
article. Wemay be bad enough in Massachu 
setts, but you have painted us blacker than we 
are, so far as this matter is concerned 

I am, ete, JOSIAH QUINCY 


Quincy, July 7, 1890, 


TROS TYRIUSVE. 
To THE Ep1roR oF THE Nation: 

Sir: In the classic Spectator there is an ac 
count, by Addison, I think, of the writer's 
meeting a party of young men on horseback, 
one of whom impresses him as insignificant and 
effeminate-looking. The group shifts, and he 
sees that the supposed cavaier has a side 
saddle and skirt—is, in fact, a lady; where 
upon she strikes him as bold and masculine in 
her bearing. Some such modification may oc- 
cur in your view of * Les Américains chez eux,’ 
noticed in your number of June 18, when the 
mistake is corrected by which this book has 
been announced in this country as the work 
the Marquis San Carios de Pedroso, and it is 
known to be by the Marchioness, who was ina 
her girlhood a beauty of Parisian society not 
long before the fall of the late Empire. 

Yours respectfully, ER W. 


June 30, 189. 


[Not at all. Our opinion remains quite 
i t 4 
unchanged.—Ep. Natron 
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G. bP. Prtnaw’s Sons have in press ‘ The 
} 


Trees of Northeastern America,’ by Chas 5. 





made from tracings 

‘Among 
Moths and Butterflies, by Julia P. Ballard ; 
‘Dust and its Dangers,” by T. M. Prudden, 
M.D.; ‘The Jews under the Romans,’ by the 
Rev. W. Douglas Morrison; ‘Gustavus 
Adolphus, and the Struggie of Protestantism 
for Existence,’ by C. R. L. Fletcher ; and the 


Newhall, with illustre 
of the leaves of the various trees ; 
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late G. PL Putnam's ‘ Tabular Views of Uni 
versal History,’ continued to date by Lynds E 
Jones. 

Scribner & Welford will shortly publish 
‘Sanity and Insanity,’ by Charles Mercier, and 
‘Hypnotism,’ by Dr. Albert Moll. 

‘Language and Linguistic Methods in 
Schools,’ by Or. S. S. Laurie; Robert Drury’'s 
‘Journal in Madagascar’; and * Glimpses of 
Old English Homes,’ illustrated by the late 
Miss Elizabeth Balch, are on the list of Mac 
millan & Co.'s forthcoming publications 

Benj. R. Tucker, Boston, publishes this week 
a translation of the late Félix Pyat's * Rag 
Picker of Paris.’ 

MM. Hachette & Cie. announce, in their list 
of new publications of June 15, the first 
volume of M. Ferdinand Brunetiére’s “ Lo Evo 
lutiondes Genres dans lbistoire de la | oY 
ture.” This volume ts introductory, and bears 


the title : ‘L’ Evolution de la Critique depuis la 


ju 
Renaissance jusqua nes urs’ It w be 
rather a general view than a ! lete history 
of eriticism M. Brunetiéresays, in an extract 
from his preface which is given with the 


above announcement, that he shall strive t 


bring out his entire work in the course of the 
next eighteen months or tw y ears i 

second volume, which will take up the genera 
question of the eveluul f iterature, and 
especially the evolution of res, Will appear 


next December 
plications,’ will doubtless be ready by the 
month of May, ISG@l, and the fourth and last, 


‘Conclusions et Méthodes,’ will come outin t 





winter of ISGIL-IND. MM. Hachette also an 
nounce that the seventh volume of their new 


edition of St.-Simon’s *‘ Memotres’ has been put 


The reprint of German literary monuments 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
‘Deutsche Litteraturndenkmale’, supervised 
by Bernhard Seuffert, which already extends 


to thirty-two volumes, bas passed from the 


publishers Henninger of Heilbronn to the 
heuse of G. J. Gosechen in Stuttgart The 


series will be continued with the complete 
poetic works of Johann Peter Uz (1720-1706 
‘Speculative and Theological Essays” make 
hth volume of Prof. Masson's ‘ Collected 
Writings of Tnomas De Quincey’ (Macmillan 
The frontispiece, a view of the nebula of 


hension of 


Orion, is supphed to aid as it may the compre- 
De Quincey’s essay on the * System 
f the Heavens as revealed by Lord Rosse’s 
Telescopes.” Prof. Masson remarks, with re- 
rari to the essay on ‘* Plato's Republic,” that 
e Quincey by exception ranged himself 
rong the anti-Platonists or Aristotelians, for 
‘if any man ever had the Platonic thumb, or 
whatever else is the true physiological indica 
tion. it was De Quincey.” ‘‘ Fiat, spatulous, 
prosaic thumbs,” it appears, predestine their 
owners to be followers of the Stagirite. 

The scheme of presenting history in a com- 
pilation from contemporary writers gives us, 
for Scotland, ‘The Days of James IV. (1488 
1513), edited by G. Gregory Smith (London : 
David Nutt). 
reflected in the extrac's, for want of the proper 
narrative material; but the handy little 
volume is readable like its predecessors. 


The period is not completely 


Book-buyers whose purchases have reference 
to the author's welfare may promote this and 
their own pleasure by buying ‘A Japanese 
Boy, by Himself, newly reissued by Henry 
Hoit & Co. Mr. Shiuskichi Shigemi is a stu- 
dent at New Haven, and his little book is a 
means to the prosecution of his studies. We 
have already spoken of it in praise, but we 
again commend it as an interesting example of 
the mastery of English by an Asiatic, and a 
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charming and naif account of child and family 
life in Japan, with such power of description, 
especially of nature, as to make one feel very 
near the springs of Japanese art. 

Corpulence is a sufficiently common infirmity 
in this country to make welcomesuch an attempt 
atits rational relief as Mr. N. E. Davies, an Eng- 
lish surgeon, presents in ‘ Foods for the Fat’ 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.). The sugars and starches, 
not fat itself, are the great formers of fat, and 
practicable substitutes are the great desidera- 
ta. This little book is the first we have seen 
that systematically replaces sugar by saccha- 
rin as a sweetening principle. Saccharin is 
a coal-tar derivative, nearly three hundred 
times as sweet as its weight of cane sugar, hav- 
ing none of the fattening properties of the na- 
tural element and harmless as a diet. It 
should be very precious to the corpulent and 
the diabetic. The essay is a very sensible one, 
with copious diet tables and numerous cook- 
ing recipes for the infirm; but to American 
eyes the elaborate provision it makes for alco- 
hol in some form looks odd. This is done not 
because wine is antagonistic to fat, but be- 
cause it is assumed to be necessary for com- 
fort. A luxury is one thing, but such careful 
arrangement for a doubtful luxury for those 
who are physically unbalanced is another. 
The incidental allusion to the ordinary diet iu 
Guy’s Hospital, where ‘‘ there is also a daily 
allowance of one-half pint of porter and two 
and one-half ounces of milk,’ more than three 
times as much porter as milk for the average 
patient, gives a clue not only to the drinking 
habits, but to the prevalence of corpulence, 
among middle-aged English. This is an Ame- 
rican edition not edited except in name, for 
the editor appears to have regarded his duty 
done when he remarks that the seasons and 
the markets differ in the two countries. He 
complacently leaves on the list for the reader’s 
selection, month after month, turbot, soles, 
plaice, skate, whitings, brill, cockles, barbels, 
crayfish, and what not, while our magnificent 
array of vegetables, covering the year, re- 
ceives no word of commendation or warning. 

Simultaneously with Harvard’s Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue appears the ‘ General Catalogue 
of Dartmouth College,’ less full, of course, 
than its elder sister’s, less elegant in its ty- 
pograpby, but in two respects more biographi- 
cal. Not only is the date of a graduate’s de- 
cease set down, but, close beside it, his age; 
and where his occupation is known, that too is 
briefly designated. There is even a difference 
in recording totals, Thus, of the class of 1848, 
the Harvard Catalogue reports *30+32=62, 
showing that 30 have died and 52 survive out 
of a total of 62, The Dartmouth Catalogue re- 
ports 53—*22, leaving the number of survivors 
to be computed by performing the subtraction. 
But whereas these two classes, selected at ran- 
dom, agree very nearly in total strength and 
in survivors, the class of 1888 at Harvard was 
240 strong, at Dartmouth 63; and a graduating 
class of the former institution is larger than the 
four classes of the latter added together. The 
Dartmouth class of 1878, consisting of 74 mem- 
bers, seems to have been the largest on record; 
that of 1879 fell to 46, or below the figures for 
1848, and fluctuations are still noticeable. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder has succeeded to 
the post of editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
upon the resignation of Mr. T. B. Aldrich, 
whose Pegasus is now unyoked. 

The late Henry B. Dawson is commemorated, 
with portrait and text, in the July number of 
the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register. Further correction of Knapp’s 
untrustworthy ‘‘ Life of Lord Timothy Dexter” 
is made by Mr. Wm. C. Todd. Mr. R, H, 





Greene sums up for six of the earliest Ameri- 
can colleges the interesting statistics that have 
appeared in the Register as to high public po- 
sitions held by them. Mr. Waters’s ‘‘ Glean- 
ings” among English wills and records relate 
mainly to the family of Brett ; but in an ap- 
pendix the ever-growing Washington dis- 
coveries are recorded with the aid of illustra- 
tions, 

Mr. J. R, Tutin of Hull, England, has just 
made the discovery of a variant and earlier 
form of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode to Duty.” It ap- 
pears in a cancelled sheet of printed matter 
which Mr, Tutin found in a copy of the 1807 
edition of Wordsworth’s ‘ Poems,’ in two vol- 
umes, The Academy of June 21 prints the 
first stanza of this earlier form, which, altered 
and improved, corresponds to the second stanza 
of the ode as we now know it. It is as follows: 

**There are who tread a blameless way 
In purity and love and truth, 
Though resting on no better stay 

‘Than on the genial sense of youth: 
Glad hearts! without rerroach or blot; 
Who do the right and kuow it not; 
May joy be theirs while life shall last, 
And may a genial sense remain wien youth Is past.’’ 

Oud Holland, that handsome Dutch quarter- 
ly magazine devoted to the history of the art, 
literature, and industry of the Netherlands 
(Amsterdam : Gebroeders Binger; New York : 
F, W. Cbhristern), enters upon its ninth volume 
during the present year. Among the articles 
promised is one on Kiliaen van Rensselaer and 
his American colony, by Mr. N. de Roever. 

The office of Artistic Japan has been re- 
moved to No, 304 Fifth Avenue. The montbly 
issues of this unique publication have now been 
brought as far along as April, and the varie- 
ty and quality of the plates are well sus- 
tained ; in the matter of stuffs, particularly, 
the force of imitation need no further go. 
Since the new year came in, Mr. J. Brinkmann’s 
discourse on ‘‘ The Poetic Tradition in Japanese 
Art” has given way to ‘‘ Animals in Japan- 
ese Art,” by Ary Renan, and to an account, 
by Louis Gonse, of the master decorative 
draughtsman Korin, or Hotshiku (1661-1716), 
whose designs freely adorn the text. The co- 
lored covers of Artistic Japan are of a dif- 
ferent pattern each montb. 

A discovery has been made on the site of the 
ancient Mendes which may be of more than 
mere Egyptological importance. A_ building 
has been partly unearthed, consisting of seve- 
ral rooms containing what was apparently a 
library of the Ptolemaic period. More than 
five hundred rolls of papyrus have been found 
in a carbonized condition, the building having 
evidently been burned. These papyri are writ- 
ten in Greek, and, so far as can be seen, are of 
the Ptolemaic or Roman age, and not By zan- 
tine. There is a chance, therefore, of finding 
some works of value. But it will be necessary 
to spend several hundred pounds in excavation, 
and the Museum is just now without funds. 
Then comes the slow work of unrolling and de- 
ciphering, for which it will be necessary to em- 
ploy one of the experts at Naples. Here is an 
opportunity for an exploring society to turn its 
funds to the best possible scientific account. 

From Dietrich Reimer, Berlin, we receive 
the first four out of fifteen sheets of a map, by 
Dr. Heinrich Kiepert, of Western Asia Minor 
on a scale of 1: 250,000. In this work the vete- 
ran cartographer, now just completing his 
seventy-second year, returnsin part toan early 
task. Half a century ago, as hereiates, Moltke 
and other Prussian officers, on coming home 
from the Turkish service, intrusted to him 
the geographic data amassed in their official 
military journeys in Asia Minor, to which he 
added his own recent observations in the west- 
ern portion of the peninsula, and, availing 








himself of all extant literary sources, produced 
in 1844 a map of Asia Minor on a much smaller 
scale than the present fragment (1:1,000,000). 
This map, repeatedly copied, and which has 
been of the greatest utility to travellers, has 
hitherto not been superseded, though the Rus- 
sians have for political purposes within twenty 
years constructed a larger one (1: 840,000). Dr. 
Kiepert bas now used a great deal of unpublish- 
ed material, and has received much aid from the 
labors of archzologists like Profs. Ramsay and 
Sterrett (who repay their debt to him), espe- 
cially in the identification of places ; all which 
he acknowledges most conscientiously and in 
detail. It is needless to add more to this ac- 
count of Kiepert’s always authoritative work. 
He has supplied the Turkish and the classical 
names, using for the former the transliteration 


recommended by a committee of the Paris . 


Geographical Society. French and English 
equivalents are often annexed. 

After twenty-five years of active service, 
the executioner of Prague, Seyfried, has just 
been celebrating his jubilee, A serenade was 
to make part of the programme, and it was a 
matter of some delicacy what song to select. 
A friend and admirer suggested that the ‘* Lob 
der Polin” in the ‘‘ Beggar Student” was just 
made for this occasion. It was adopted, and 
from a choir of twenty manly voices rang 
forth the words: 

‘‘Ich Kniipfte manche zarte Bande.”’ 


A Society of Contemporanecus History has 
been founded in Paris under the auspices of 
the Bibliographical Society, and whereas the 
Société de Histoire de France drew the jine 
of ne plus ultra at 1789, the new Scciety takes 
its departure from that date. <A live society 
of this kind in the United States might be of 
the greatest utility. On payment of twenty 
francs one may become a member of the So- 
ciété d'Histoire Contemporaine, whose head- 
quarters in Paris are at 5 Rue St.-Simon. 

The thirty-ninth meeting of the American 
Asscciation for the Advancement of Science 
will be held at Indianapolis on August 19-27. 
The loca] Secretary is Mr. Alfred F. Potts. 


--A remarkable collection of American colo- 
nial Jaws, aud early Americana illustrative of 
these rare books, made by the late Charle- 
magne Tower, has been presented by his widow 
to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. His 
son has added greatly to the value of the gift 
by his admirable catalogue, beautifully print- 
ed at the Lirpincott Press, and presented to 
the Historical Soc:ety for the use of its own 
members and of those of kindred bodies, and 
of other persons interested. The elder Mr. 
Tower was greatly assisted in forming his col- 
lection by the indefatigable labor of one of our 
best American bibliograpbers, Mr. Charles M. 
Hildeburn, Librarian of the Philadelphia Athe- 
nezeum, and the son very wisely secured Mr. 
Hildeturn’s help in making the catalogue, in 
which, characteristically, his name nowhere 
appears. It is an exhaustive description of 
each of the 942 numbers that comprise the 
early laws, and the §7 numbers that include 
the most important illustrative works, The 
catalogue is prefaced by a capital sketch of 
Mr. Tower’s life, an eminently characteristic 
instance of American enterprise. Born in 
New York of good old New England stock, 
graduating at Harvard in 1830, in the class of 
which Charles Sumner was the chief pride, 
Mr. Tower practised law in New York, then 
went to Pennsylvania, where he married and 
settled, and gained the leadership as an autho- 
rity on land and mining laws and titles, Re- 
tiring from active practice in 1875, he went to 
Philadelphia and at once became engaged in 
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the Northern Pacific Railroad and other great 
enterprises. Almost alone he developed the 
mineral resources of Minnesota, and finally 
transferred to a great and successful corpo- 
ration the mines, roads, wharves, and other 
improvements which he had made. A few 
years of rest and tranquil enjoyment were 
granted him, and he died in July, 1559, in his 
eighty-first year, at his country-seat, near 
Waterville, New York, bis birthplace. For 
forty years he had been gathering the collec- 
tion now catalogued. It contains the first edi- 
tion extant of the laws of almost each of the 
original colonies, supplemented by all the re- 
visions down to 1800, and, the rarest of rare 
books, the original sessions laws. The set of 
Pennsylvania laws is unequalled, that of Mas- 
sachusetts is the finest and most complete ga- 
thered together, and that of New York has the 
edition of 1789 in the copy specially bound for 
presentation to Washington, with his auto- 
graph and book-plate in each volume. The 
Americana are general histories, books on 
America printed in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, a fine series of the Eliot In- 
dian Tracts, and other curious books relating 
to the Indians. All of these are bound in the 
best style, and are interesting as fine examples 
of the bockbinder’s art, with some character- 
istic touches, for each colony has its distine- 
tive color and each book its appropriate deco- 
ration. Altogether the Tower collection is a 
monument eminently worthy of the man. 


— Few persons of New England origin are 
unable to trace their lineage through a half- 
dozen generations. Many can point to their 
first-comers within two or three decades of the 
Mayflower, and perbaps name the vessels in 
which they came. For this ability they owea 
world of gratitude to James Savage and to the 
Genealogical Register, already approaching 
its fiftieth volume. But while well-nighall the 
first-comers were from England, it is hard to 
say from whatshire. Ten times more difficult 
is it to ascertain the cities, towns, bamlets, and 
especially the families from which early Ame- 
ricans emigrated. The last-century mistakes 
concerning the Washington pedigree, and the 
often-baffled endeavors to correct them, fur- 
nish one example among many of the laby- 
rinths on which our family historians enter as 
soon as they cross the sea. In such mazes 
every clue which gives promise of sure guid- 
ance is worth consideration, especially if it is 
anew departure. Hence the following sugges- 
tion in a letter from Mark N. Bullen of Bar- 
nard Castle to an American friend is worth 
noting: 

** The connection,” he writes, ‘‘ of American 
families with families in England will be best 
elucidated if your historical societies would 
combine and print our Hearth Taes tor circa 
1660. You would thus have a most minute re- 
turn by counties and villages of every inhabi- 
tant of England at that date who had a roof of 
any sort over his head. Our population was 
then not more than one-sixth of whatit is now, 
and it was practically stationary [knowing 
few removes from shire to shire]; so in seventy- 
five per cent. of the cases | am certain an im- 
mediate clue would be given to the locality an 
American had emigrated from. Such a work 
would no doubt be heavy—the tax-roll for my 
own county, Cambridge, for 1664 covers one 
hundred and four skins of parchment; but I 
can speak positively asto its wonderful minute- 
ness, It names, I am quite sure, every person 
who had so much asa hovel. This work should 
be done by us; but whenever an Englisbman is 
curious about his family, be knows in what 
locality he is to look, and so goes to the Record 
Office and makes research for himself.” 

Such a publication is greatly to be desired as 
affording a base of operations abroad analo- 
gous to what James Savage and the Genealogi- 
cal Register have provided for inquirers at 
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home. If sister societies will associate in this 
publication, we are informed that the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin will be prompt 
with its quota of pecuniary aid. 


—The period covered by the fourth and fifth 
volumes of Sybel’s ‘Die Begriindung des 
Deutschen Reiches,’ a)though confined to a few 
years, comprises events of immense moment 
for the political development of Germany. 
Bismarck’s diagnosis of the chronic malady 
which, he had declared, in his famous letter 
from St. Petersburg to the Minister von Schlei- 
nitz, must sooner or later be healed ferro et 
igni, had proved to be perfectly correct. This 
heroic and radical cure by bleedings and burn- 
ings now began in good earnest, much against 
the will of the rather obese and lethargic pa- 
tient, but with excellent results, ‘ Beneticia 
obtruduntur,” the motto of Sybel’s fourth vol- 
ume, expresses exactly the relation of the sur- 
geon to the sick man who, unconscious of 
the cankerous nature of bis disease, loudly pro- 
tests against the use of cauters and lancets, 
which are now the only means of restoring him 
to health. This bold method of procedure was 
thoroughly disapproved of by other influential 
councillors of the monarch, and met with strong 
opposition in the royal palace. The Crown 
Prince, Frederic William, feared lest a war 
with Austria should foment intestine disorders, 
and, by provoking foreign intervention, lead 
to a permanent dismemberment of Germany; 
and all the political principles, family aftilia- 
tions and traditions, and personal relations of 
King William combined to render such a rup 
ture extremely painful to him, especially as it 
seemed to involve the disagreeable necessity of 
a nearer approach to Napoleon and a_ possi- 
ble alliance with France. The masterly diplo 
matic skill with which Bismarck avoided these 
dangerous complications appears especially in 
his negotiations with France and Italy, the de- 
scription of which occupies a considerable part 
of the fourth volume. The fifth volume, 
which bears as its motto the words of Oliver 
Cromwell, ‘*‘ Pax quzritur bello,” is devoted 
entirely to a history of the war of 1806 and the 
formation of the North German Confedera- 
tion. Von Sybel excels in the clear and com- 
prehensive survey of great military movements, 
and possesses the rare faculty of making plans 
of campaigns and battles intelligible and inte- 
resting to ordinary unprofessional readers) A 
masterpiece of this kind of narration is the de- 
scription of the Bohemian campaign culminat- 
ing in the battle of Koniggra’z Accord- 
ing to Von Sybel, “the German Emp re 
was founded in the autumn of 1866"; he 
therefore regards the task which he had 
undertaken as completed by the publica- 
tion of the last of the two volumes now be- 
fore us. Frederic William urged his father to 
assume the imperial title as early as 1867; but 
Bismarck opposed such a step as premature, 
and King William unhesitatingly rejected the 
proposal, declaring that he was content to be 
‘*the commander-in-chief of the Confederation 
and the first among his peers.” Indeed, the 
proclamation of a North German Empire 
would have awakened no enthusiasm, and 
might have imperilled the ultimate achieve- 
ment of national unity, whereas a North Ger- 
man Confederation under the hegemony of 
Prussia, and with the South German States 
bound by military treaties to recognize the 
supremacy of Prussia in time of war, furnished 
a firm and sufficiently elastic basis upon which 
to rear the permanent structure of a pan-Ger- 
man Empire. Von Sybel proposes to trace 
this natural and inevitable process of tran- 
sition and development in three additional 





volumes, which will be published in the au- 
tumn of IS91, and will bring down the history 
of Germany to the conclusion of the Peace of 
Frankfort on the 10th of May, IST1L. 


—Since the effort to internationalize Egypt 
as distinguished from Anglicizing it, the claims 
of national right to places and positions go 
very far. Here is an instance: The present di 
rector of the Khedivial library, Dr. Vollers, is 
about to retire to accept a professorship at 
Tubingen. The pay is small, but there are 
several candidates for the place, the most im 
portant of them being Mr. Edward A. Van 
Dyck, an American 
any one not a German will bring about a 


But the appointment of 


diplomatic storm, unless by any chance the 
German Government bas ne candidate. What 


is needed to make the library u-eful isa sel 


ar 
aiready up to his work, and not a man sent out 
to make himself acquainted with colloquial 


i 
Arabie Chat principle might be well enough 
were ita German and not the AK bedivial library 
Dr. Vollers has probably justified bis te 
oftice by his dictionary of colloquial 

tian Arabic now printing at Beirut. Mr. Van 
Dyck is the son of Dr. Van Dyck, the well 
known Arabic scholar and missionary at Beiru 
As he was born and bas passed all bis! 
the East, he has a thorough knowledge both of 
collcquial and literary Arabic, te which he 
adds most of the European languages. Spex 
mens Of bis serious studies are a careful mor 


graph on the capitulations with the Ottoman 





Empire, a translation from the Italian of 
Gatteschi’s ‘Real Property, Mortgage, et 


according to Otteman Law,’ and transla 


tions from the Freneh of *The Right of 
Landed Property in Egypt,’ and ‘Publhe In- 
struction in Egypt,’ both by Yakub Artin 


Pasha, and the latter recently reviewed b 


y 
t uraged, and ¢ 


Such work « ught to be enc 
fact that Mr. Van Dyck has been in our 
State Department and our consular service 
and is now Professor in the Khedivial high 
school would, under ordinary circumstances, 


tell in his favor. But in Egypt 


—Another example. The Society for the Pre 
servation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, 
of which the Earl of Wharnciiffe is President 
and Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A, 


founded about two years ago, not for the pur- 


secre'ary, was 


pose of exploration and discovery, but for res 
ng the monuments already discovered from 
further ruin and destruction, while there is 
ltime. Any one who bas travelled on the 
t the urgent need of this society 


Nile will adn 
an Government does something, for 





it levies a tax of £1 a head on each Nile travel 
ler for this purpose, and the receipts this last 
season must have amounted to fully £7,500 
But this is insufficient. Moderate estimates of 
what is urgent and should be done soon sur- 
pass $57,500, without including the clearing 
away of rubbish and houses in the temple at 
Luxor at $7,000 more. Nor does this sum in 
clude anything for guards and enclosures, and 
of these the mutilations and robberies last au 
tumn at Beni-Hassan and Tell el-Amarna show 
the absolute necessity. Thissociety, therefore, 
last year proposed to spend $2,500 a year to 
begin with for props and repairs, but asked 
that the money might be spent under the su- 
pervision of some Englishman. Then politics 
came in. The French, with their sentimental 
ideas about Bonaparte’s expedition, and Cham- 
pellion, and Mariette, and Maspero, claimed 
the Museum as a purely French institution, 
and refused to accept an Englishman there in 
any capacity. ‘‘Rathera German!” The di- 
rector, M. Grébaut, was ordered to resign at 
once if any such thing were attempted, This 
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would have been in many senses very satisfac- 
tory, except that the French would have at- 
tempted to put more spokes into the British 
wheel than they do now. So Egyptology and 
the Museum are sacrificed to politics to hu- 
mor France. It can no longer be concealed or 
disguised that M. Grébaut is an indifferent 
Egyptologist and a poor museum director, and 
that there exist differences among the authori- 
ties which are bad for the Museum. He was 
bred to the law, somehow became a member of 
the French Archeological School in Egypt, 
and succeeded Maspero because there happened 
to be no other Frenchman available. This 
French school is, however, a very useful and 
creditable institution, though it has of late 
given its work chiefly to Coptic antiquities. 
In connection with the proposed English offi- 
cial, the name of Mr. Budge of the British Mu- 
seum has been much mentioned. 


PALFREY’S 


PEOPLE OF NEW ENG- 

LAND. 
History of New England. By John Gorham 

Palfrey. Vol. V. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. 1890. 

Dr. PALFREY’S diligence has not added much 
that is essential to what was known about the 
period covered by his fifth volume. The field 
had been too thoroughly reaped for profitable 
gieaning, and his views on American history 
too often expressed to warrant expectations of 
novel treatment. It is a compact and conve- 
nient résumé of the history of the ‘‘ Great 
Awakening,” the ‘‘ French Wars,” and of the 
events which led to the outbreak at Lexing- 
ton in 1775, And it is something more: it 
completes Dr. Palfrey’s ‘History of New 
England,’ one of the most considerable his- 
torical works coming from any American. 
Few historians have shown greater industry 
in gathering original materials, or a firmer 
grasp of complicated masses of facts, or 
greater skill in arranging them in perspicuous 
order, and presenting them in a narrative al- 
ways clear and often felicitous. 

Dr. Paifrey’s scheme of a history of New 
England was full of difficulties. The people 
of the New England colonies were of the same 
race, it is true, and doubtless of a similar way 
of thinking on political and theological ques- 
tions ; but from the outset diversities of opi- 
nion or interest, or both, led them to seek 
different localities in which to develop their 
several autonomies. Nevertheless, from the 
coming of the Pilgrims to the withdrawal of 
Washington’s army from Hoston in 1776, the 
watersheds of New England’s history inclined 
towards Boston Bay, and in Massachusetts was 
the main stream to which all other streams 
were affluent. But Dr. Palfrey’s purpose was 
wider than is implied by his title: not merely 
to write a history of the several colonies as 
organized political bodies, but ‘* the history of 
the people of New England,” and, as we learn 
from the preface of his last volume, to show 
that ‘“‘the work which in five generations was 
done in New England for the continent and 
the world, was done by Englishmen of Puritan 
training,” and that, ‘tas far as humaa judg- 
ment may trust itself, no other class of men 
contemporary with them was equal to the 
achievement.” 

For writing their history Dr. Palfrey pos- 
sessed many qualifications, but his defects were 
serious. Without originality or special his- 
torical insight, he accepted the copventional 
theory of New England civilization, and did 
not go very far beneath the surface, or deal 
satisfactorily with facts which did not agree 
with his preconceived notions. The history of 





the New England colonies rests on patents, 
charters, or royal commissions; and for the in- 
terpretation of these, legal training, or natural 
legal insight, such as Belknap, Trumbull, 
Ramsay, and Deane possessed, is indispensable. 
Dr. Palfrey lacked both, and his constitutional 
discussions do not command respect. His ima- 
ginatiun formed no pictures of domestic or so- 
cial life, and we turn his pages in vain for the 
causes which in five generations changed Eng- 
lishmen to Yankees, or to learn how, for ex- 
ample, living amid scenes of danger, they 
lost their inheritance of British pluck, and at 
the same time managed to preserve their moral 
courage and stamina unimpaired while ac- 
quiring wealth by slave-trading, piracy thinly 
disguised as privateering, and smuggling. He 
says of the Puritans that ‘‘the rank, the 
wealth, the chivalry, the genius, the learn- 
ing, the accomplishments, the social refine- 
ments and elegances of the time were largely 
represented in their ranks. . . . The Earls of 
Leicester, Bedford, Huntington, and War- 
wick, Sir Nicholas Bacon, his greater son, 
Walsingham, Burleigh, Mildmay, Sadler, Knol- 
lys, were specimens of a host of eminent men 
more or less friendly to or tolerant of Puri- 
tanism.” The wealth of England, he adds, 
was on the side of the Puritans, and so were 
many of the landed aristocracy, many of high 
rank in the army and navy; and, if few of the 
Elizabethan dramatists or writers of lighter 
literature are found among them, they may 
justly claim such names as Selden, Light- 
foot, Gale, and Owen, and such poets as Spen- 
ser, Milton, and Marvell. Nor were they want- 
ing in the amenities and graces of social life; 
and he records with satisfaction that Col. 
Hutchinson could dance and fence, loved music 
and played the viol, shot guns and bows, and 
delighted in painting, graving,and liberal arts. 
He completes what he has to say about the 
Puritan by adding that he was ‘‘a Scrip- 
turist,” ‘‘ a strict moralist,” and, ‘in politics, 
the liberal of his day.” 

Doubtless Puritanism divided English society 
by a vertical line, on both sides of which were 
men of all classes and conditions. So far Dr. 
Palfrey is accurate. But there was difference 
in Puritans. Those who came to New England 
formed a horizontal stratum, not a vertical 
section, of English society. They were selected 
Puritans: above them, the nobility and gen- 
try; below them, the peasantry and the rabble. 
Among them were two or three families of 
rank, and a few conventional gentlemen, who 
either died early or returned to England. No 
poets came ; none addicted to art, science, or 
literature, save theological ; none distinguished 
in statesmanship or srms, and but few who led 
the sccial life of Lincolnshire or of Suffolk. 
Some of their leaders were men of affairs and 
acquainted with law; a larger number Cal- 
vinistic clergymen, and a half-dozen with some 
pretensions to gentility ; but mainly they were 
yeomanry, trades-people, mechanics, and ser- 
vants, 

Dr. Palfrey says that ‘‘ the spirit of Puri- 
tanism was as old as the truth and manliness 
of England.” This is quite true. Dr. Storrs 
has just told us that Moses, and several of the 
patriarchs, and Christ, and many notable 
pagans were Puritans, This is alsotrue. But 
such truths do not describe the character or 
the work of those who came to New England. 
We may imagine, if we will, the statesmen, 
poets, and divines whom Dr. Palfrey bas men- 
tioned, engaged in ordaining party fences, the 
ringing of swine, or in an expedition against 
the Pequots, and burning them when found, or 
trying Mrs. Hutchinson for heresy, or inspect- 
ing her exhumed monstrous birth for evidence 





of a special providence, or we may imagine Col. 
Hutchinson and his family dancing and play- 
ing cards about Boston Bay; but such imagin- 
ings are not the history of the Puritan New 
England. Puritanism there was “ the truth 
and manliness of England” specially vital- 
ized and intensified by the Five Points of 
Calvinism enforced by the Synod of Dort. 
There were ‘State Puritans” and ‘ Doctri- 
nal Puritans” in old England, but only the 
latter found their way to New England. When 
Calvinism came into England, Armenianism 
came alsu; and between these two grew up a 
deadly hostility which did much to form the 
New England Puritans for their work, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical. King James, a rene- 
gade from Calvinism, allied himself to the Ar- 
menians; and so did Laud and his party who 
hounded the non-conforming clergy—a strange 
conjunction of liberalism in creed with absolu- 
tism in polities, which cost Charles J. his head, 
and, with other causes, George ILI. bis colonies. 
All this and more Dr, Palfrey knew, but it was 
not an agreeabie phase of his subject, and he 
left it alone. 

The New England Puritans were narrow 
and intolerant, not because the age was narrow 
and intolerant; they were so from choice. 
They discussed the matter, and knew the dif- 
ference between tolerance and _ illiberality 
quite as well as we co, Their testimony on 
this point is clear and explicit. Conscious of 
their mission, they made no apology for their 
principles; but they wished to be understood. 
It was their singleness of purpose, their abso- 
lute sincerity of belief, their utter conviction 
that happiness here and hereafter depended 
upon the acceptance of the Calvinistic scheme, 
which gave the New England Puritan his 
power and his success where others failed. 
Dr. Palfrey’s misapprehension of this vital 
quality of New England Puritanism pervades 
his whole work, and no part of it more than 
the fifth volume. He treats ‘‘The Great 
Awakening” with entire candor, but as he 
would treat a modern revival of religion. He 
sees in it no connection with primitive Puri- 
tanism, or permanent influence upon other 
events of that day or of later days. He has 
noted in the second generation a declension 
from the high political spirit of the emigrants, 
apparent in the rise of parties at the revoca- 
tion of the first Massachusetts charter, and 
during Dudley’s administration, and he attri- 
butes this to the influx of commercial adven- 
turers and the increase of weaith and luxu- 
ry; but he fails to notice that this declension 
was rather in their theolozical belief, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that the Mathers, Danforth, 
and others, the champions of civil and ecclesi- 
astical liberty, and who as such merit and re- 
ceive his commendation, were ‘ faithful among 
the faithless found’”’ in asserting and maintain- 
ing, with pathetic earnestness, the old Calvin- 
istic doctrines. 

There can be no doubt about the declension. 
It was manifest among the godly in the accept- 
ance of the half-way Covenant and in some 
departures from discipline. Ratcliff, the 
Church of England chaplain of Andros, had 
preached in the Old South, and not without 
bearers; King’s Chapel, Christ Church, and 
Trinity marked the growth of Episcopacy ; 
Harvard College, baving repudiated the Math- 
ers, relegated herself to the mild doctrines of 
the ‘* Dudleian Lectures,” whose founder seru- 
pled not at * Episcopal ordination ”; and even 
more alarming to those of the ancient faith 
was the circulation of a book inculcating 
whispered belief in the salvation of all. 
To arrest ‘tthe great and visible decay of 
piety,” a synod w=. called in 1725; but the 
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Episcopal clergy of Boston, through the Bishop 
of London, invoked the royal interdiction. 
There was no mourning in Zion, nor comfort, 
until Edwards, at Northampton, seizing live 
coals from the altar of Calvinist1, touched the 
hearts of his own people. Then came Tennent 
and Davenport in New England, and White- 
field from Georgia to Maine, preaching pre- 
destination, election, free grace, and the wrath 
to come upon the ungodly. The effects were 
instantaneous. By estimation there were 40,000 
converts in New England alone. Old profess- 
ors were quickened to new life; Calvinism 
had free course. And to Dr. Palfrey this was 
the end of it. 

But it did not end thus. One of its later 
effects was munifest in the expedition against 
Louisburgh in 1745—more like a crusade thana 
military movement—when the undisciplined 
yeomanry of eastern New England, inspired 
by the preaching of Whitefield, who inscribed 
their banner with “ Nil desperandum sub duce 
Christo,” attacked the French Cath: lics behind 
the bastions of Loui-burgh with the zeal of the 
Christians against the infidels in the Holy 
Land. And there was still another effect. Cal- 
vinism in New England, differing from Puri- 
tanism in old England, was much more than a 
creed. It formed a habit of mind which, be- 
coming hereditary, has survived to the present 
day as character. The creed has changed, but 
character remains; and the constancy, zeal, 
and singleness of purpose, and intolerance al 
ready spoken of—in a word, the Calvinistic 
spirit—of the remote ancestor reappears even 
in those whose measure of liberality is the in- 
tensity of their dissent from opponents, or who 
limit the universality of salvation to such as 
accept the doctrine. Character thus formed 
was the greatest legacy of the New England 
Puritans to their descendants, for by that they 
have prevailed. Of this transforming and sus- 
taining power of Calvinistic Puritanism Dr. 
Palfrey gives us no hint. As he frankly in- 
forms us, with Geneva he had no sympa- 
thy. It may be so with us, but the facts re- 
main. 

More than half of Dr. Palfrey’s fifth vol- 
ume is given to the causes and events which led 
tothe American Revolution. It affords little 
evidence of insight, and is disfigured by singu- 
lar misstatements of essential facts, No doubt 
the causes which led to forcible resistance, 
whether originating in Great Britain or in the 
colonies, were earlier and more effectively 
operative in New England than in the other 
colonies. But it is nowhere noticed by Dr. 
Palfrey as extraordinary that, on the arrival 
of the news of the passage of the Stamp Act, 
months before it was to take effect, and there- 
fore not as against “intolerable oppression,” as 
he says,.the people from Maine to Georgia de- 
clared their determination to resist it by vio- 
lence to persons and property which there was 
no effort to prevent cr arrest. It is obvious, 
therefore, that there must have been other 
causes Operative anterior to that event. and 
not confined to commercial centres quick to 
discern whatever was likely to interfere with 
their interests, but pervading agricultural 
communities remote from centres of business 
or intelligence. Another interesting fact not 
adverted to by Dr. Palfrey, notwithstanding 
his frequent reference toevents passing in Eng- 
land, was the contemporaneous English Revo- 
lution, going forward almost with equal step, 
and with the same general purpose of enlarg- 
ing popular liberty against prerogative, which 
reached results more surprising, if possible, 
than those which followed the American Revo- 
lution. In both countries the revolution was 
brought about by agencies acting efficiently in 
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the British Parliame:t as in the colonial as- 
semblies. 

Still more extraordinary is it that Dr. Pal- 
frey nowhere thinks it necessary to state that 
the American Revolution—as the 
with the contemporaneous English Revolution 
—was the result of party not of 
unanimous popular action. has, in- 


was case 
action, 
He 
Government 
officials, placemen, and commercial adventur- 
ers Opposing what he would have us think was 
the grand movement of an entire people to- 


deed, something to say about 


wards their objective point—colonial inde- 
of the Revolution may 
have arisen from Dr. Palfrey’s theory respect- 
ing the New England settlers and their de- 
scendants. In bis judgment the work was 
mainly theirs, and one which no other contem 
porary generations of men could have done 
At times they may have been a little too 
strenuous, a little inclined to nmiagnify small 
causes of discontent with the mother country 


pendence. This view 


or her representatives; but even in these re 
spects it was an excess of a noble spirit of 
liberty without taint of self-interest, or an un- 
willingness to share common burdens with 
others, or to submit to regulations necessary 
and reasonable for the commerce and govern- 
ment of anempire of which they were parts. 
On the other hand, they were loyal and dutiful 
subjects, glorying in the name of Britons, and 
‘** without the most distant thought of independ 
» But when, after the of the 
French war, the British Government unconsti 
tutionally undertook to tax them, then, and 
for the first time, as one man, on axiomatic 
principles of English liberty enunciated 
Hampden, Sidney, and Locke, they resisted 


ence. close 


by 


the King and Parliament, and took the field 
for a seven vears’ war. 

Tuis is the old, conventional theory of the 
origin of the American Revolution. But, by 
the estimate of John Adams, two-fifths 
others say three-fifths 
ing a large proportion 


some 
—of the colonists, includ- 
of the cultured classes, 
were Tories, who, by an organized system of 


terrorism not easy to be understood in these 
days, were obliged to flee the country or to fall 
in with measures of the Whigs’ Free speech 
was not allowed, nor would silent adherence 
to their convictions answer. They must speak 


—speak loudly, and only in one way. They 
must act—act promptly in accordance with 
the most vebemently 


Now it agrees neither with reason por with 


sentiment 


expressed 
the facts to represent this party, as Dr. Pal- 
frey does, as made up of British placemen, 
colonial oftice-holders, mercantile sojourners, 
and a few men like Hutchinson, Oliver, Samuel 
Quincy, Jonathan Sewall, Daniel Leonard, 
Timothy Ruggles, and the greater part of the 
Episcopal clergy, who malignantly sought the 
of their native land, which they 
bad done much to improve, and 

their dearest interests. Yet such is the general 
impression une gets from his history. 

Dr. 
would be incredible without proof, but a few 
examples must serve. The Seven Years’ War 
had added more than 300,000,000 to the British 
debt; and “‘ was it not equitable,” Dr. Paifrey 
represents the British Government as asking, 


destruction 


in which were 


The degree of 


‘that the North American colonista, as sub 
jects of Great Britain, should pay their pro- 
portion of it?” especially since the argument 
might be plausibly maintained that part of it 
Dr, Pal- 
to bave known—and with the sta- 


bad been incurred in their defence. 
trey ought 
tutes before him, it would seem that he must have 
known—that the never 
asked, nor, so far as appears, ever contemplat- 


ed asking, the colonists to do any such thing. 


Rritish Government 





Palfrey’s partisanship | 
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They were asked to pay one-third of the esti 


mated expense of their future defence. The 
preambie of the first revenue act of 1764, and 


Act. set 


** towards 


forth the 
lefraving the ex 


that of the Stamp 
to 


purpose 
raise money 
penses of defending, protecting, and securing 
the colonies and plantations” Such was the 
purpose—not to pay the British debe, 
part of it; 


debates nor elsewhere is there any 


or any 


and neither in the Parliamentary 


warrant for 


Dr. Palfrey’s amazing statement. O ke na 


ture is bis assertion that the duties collected 


after certain deductions, 


to 


from the Sugar Act, 


were to be remitted the royal Exchequer 


in hard money, thereby draining colonies 


of their specie. Nota penny was to go abroad, 
The sums collected were to be pa Lf into the re 


ceipt of his Majesty's Exchequer by certifleates 


to be entered apart from all other moneys, and 
applied from time to time by Parliament to 
defraying the exrenses above mentioned 


Of wilful perversion Dr. Palfrey was utter'y 


incapable On the contrary, no historian ever 
wished tobe more accurate, He had his theory 
of New Enyvland history, and, according to 


that, the prevailing party at every stage of it 


were right in their principles, purposes, and 
mainly in their measures ; and the other party 
were entirely and malignantiv wrong, with 
nothing to excuse or palliate their conduct 
The history of New England neither requires 


nor will it bear such treatment It will bea 
telling in its entirety from [64 TST. It bas 
its seamy side, as has the story { every 
period, however glorious; and this it ts neither 
wise nor necessary to conceal as Dr, Palfrey ox 
casionally does; nor to place it ina wrong light 


as be frequently does; nor toapologige for it, as 
he invariably does—sometimes on grounds of 


necessity, which bas always been made to con 


, ] en | 
» some of the most flagrant acts of political 


and ecclesiastical tyranny recorded in history 


Ifrev's insight into the esential cba 


men jis no more reliable than his tn- 


as to the causes and relations of events 





ceals the well 





tch on the character of Samuel 
i dwells uj on charges, now known 

to be false, against the character of Hutc! 
son. He performed a great service in writing 
the history of the New Eng!and colonies so that 
t need not be rewritten ; but the history of 
the people of New England” requires an bis- 


torian of a different order 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHI- 
LOLOGY 
The American Journ uw f Phi a, Edited 
by Basil L. Gildersleeve. Vols. I-X. Ral- 
1 mm rea ~~ ie 
THE completion of the first ten volumes of the 
American Journal of Philology is an event 
which deserves to be marked The establish 


ment of such a quarterly Journal ten years ago 
was a daring enterprise. The English Journal 
of Philology was dragging out a sluggish exist 
ence, with occasional intervals of a year be 
tween the appearance of its parts. The Ame- 
rican Philological Association was kept alive 
only by a few faithful members, it had listen- 
ed to many wild vagaries during its early 
years, and had not yet settled down to its most 
sober work. The American classical scholars 
who were most interested in the new develop- 
ments of their science took in French and Ger- 
man periodicals, to which some of them contri- 
buted. 

Philology in this country is not so old as many 
suppose Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
were so long the staples of the college curricu 


lum that many believe college graduates of a 
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hundred years ago to have been more widely 
read in the classics than men of to-day. This is 
a mistake, however. Latin was, indeed, the 
scholastic language, and was used on many oc- 
casions where men now use English ; but that 
Latin was in quality not unlike the French of 
those boarding-schools where ‘tno language 
but French is allowed at the table.” The MS. 
of the Latin valedictory of Jonathan Edwards 
at Yale College in 1720 is in existence, and its 
Latinity is (to say the least) no better than that 
of the average ‘“‘ Latin salutatory” of 1890. 
No Greek but the New Testament seems to 
have been read in the regular course at Yale 
College until after the beginning of this cen- 
tury. ‘‘ Previously to 1803,” says the admira- 
ble Answers of the. Immediate Government to 
questions proposed by a committee of the 
Overseers of Harvard College, in 1824, ‘‘ candi- 
dates for admission were examined in Tully 
[Cicero], Virgil, the New Testament [in Greek}, 
the rules of grammar and prosody, and the 
writing of Latin.” In 1803, ‘the four funda- 
mental rules of Arithmetick and Proportion, 
Sallust, and Collectanea Graeca Minora” were 
added to the requirements for admission to 
Harvard. In the college itself, for ‘‘several] 
years prior to 1805, the course of Greek study 
consisted of about six books of Homer’s Iliad, 
with a collateral translation in Latin, and 
about six books of Xenophon’s Anabasis.” Thus 
the Greek course of Harvard College at the be- 
ginning of this century was not broader nor 
more thorough than that of the best academies 
of the present time, And let no one think that 
the extra time was spent on mathematics. The 
extract quoted just above shows that the re- 
quirements for admission were raised in 1803 
by the addition of the elements of arithmetic, 
but in the College only one recitation a week 
was given to mathematics, ‘‘except in the ele- 
ments of geometry.” Inthe Yale catalogue of 
1833, candidates are asked to ‘ observe that 
arithmetic is no longer studied in college, and 
an examination for admission is therefore held 
in both the theery and practice of arithmetic.” 

In Latin, the course at Harvard was confined 
to Livy, Terence, and Horace, until 1824, when 
‘Terence is discontinued, and the following 
books are added to the Latin course, via., Gro- 
tius de Veritate Religionis Christianae, 300 
pages of Excerpta Latina, Cicero de Oratore, 
and two of the three volumes of Tacitus; be- 
sides Juvenal and Persius for those who choose 
Latin asa substitute for Hebrew” in Junior 
year. 

The same year, 1805, which saw the improve- 
ment in the classical course at Harvard Col- 
lege, saw also the election of James Luce 
Kingsley to the Chair of Ancient Languages 
in Yale College. This scholar was one of the 
honored three (Day, Silliman, and Kingsley) 
whom the elder President Dwight gathered 
about him in the conduct of the College, and 
who made Yale what it was during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Jeremiah 
Day was actively engaged in the service of 
Yale College as instructor for forty-eight 
years; Benjamin Silliman, for fifty-four 
years; Kingsley, for just half a century. 
Without being versed in many of the niceties 
of modern philology, Kingsley was an acute 
and broad-minded scholar, who did much for 
the breadth and accuracy of philological study 
in America. 

In 1815, John Snelling Popkin, D.D., of 
whose oddities tradition has still much to say, 
the most thorough Greek scholar of his time in 
this country, was elected College Professor 
of Greek at Harvard, while Edward Everett 
was made Eliot Professor of Greek Literature 
in the same college, These were the first per- 














manent appointments for Greek instruction in 
that institution. Everett never did much 
teaching, but the professorships of Kingsley 
and Popkin were no sinecures. The former, in 
addition to his duties as Professor of Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, was also the incumbent of 
the Chair of Ecclesiastical History. Dr. Pop- 
kin taught all the Greek that was taught to 
the three lower classes at Harvard at a time 
when that colleze had 300 students, or about 
as many as Williams College has now. 
While Everett had between forty and fifty 
hours of instruction (mostly lectures to the Se- 
nior class) each year, Dr. Popkin had 785 
hours, or half as many each week as Everett 
had in the whole year. Classes were taught 
in largish divisions, divided alphabetically, 
not according to scholarship. Considerable 
quantities of Greek and Latin were read, but in 
general all students covered the same ground. 
Under such circumstances, advanced work in 
the classics was impossible. The necessary 
apparatus for scholarly work was lacking 
also. The country did not contain needed 
books. Among the thousand volumes given to 
Yale College by Bishop Berkeley, in 1733, was 
an excellent collection of classical books, un- 
questionably the best in the country. But in 
that collection, as it chanced, was no complete 
copy of AX;chylus, and, a hundred years ago, 
neither Yale nor Harvard had a copy of 
4Eschylus, and there is no evidence of the 
existence of a copy of that ‘‘father of Greek 
tragedy” iu the libraries of Columbia or 
Princeton at that time. Harvard seems to 
have had no complete copy of the Attic Ora- 
tors in 1790, 

What has been said above indicates the rudi- 
mentary stage of classical scholarship in this 
country at the beginning of this century. 
Woolsey doubiless had more influence than any 
one else in setting a higher standard and giv- 
ing amore vigorous tone to thesestudies. Had- 
ley and Whitney were his apt pupils. Soon 
after the middle of this century two young 
Americans, Goodwin from Harvard and Gil- 
dersleeve from the University of Virginia. 
studied in Gdéttingen. These two scholars 
have been for years the unquestioned leaders 
of classical studies in America. Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve was called in 1876 to the first chair es- 
tablished in the Johns Hopkins University. 

The combination of Prof. Gildersleeve’s ener- 
gy and a grant of assistance from his universi- 
ty was necessary for the establishment of the 
American Journal of Philology. No other 
university had funds for such a use. No other 
scholar was better fitted for the work by tho- 
rough training, by familiarity with all foreign 
work in his department, by broad interests and 
exact knowledge in a great variety of philolo- 
gical subjects, by a keen linguistic sense, and 
the sharpest eyes for typographical errors. 
With the best of German scholarship, Prof. 
Gildersleeve is never heavy nor dull. Noone 
ever complained that the editor wrote too 
much for his Journal, and most readers have 
turned at once, on opening a number, to any 
article or note from his pen. 

The American Journal of Philology has never 
lowered its high standard in order to present 
popular statements of philological truths. 
Perhaps it might have been more useful to the 
ordinary teacher in high schools and academies 
if it had not aimed to publish only what would 
be recognized as good original work. Of the 
550 pages of the yearly volume, about 300 
pages are devoted to original articles, and the 
remainder to book notices, reports (summaries) 
of philological periodicals, and bibliography. 
Almost exactly half the space, on the average, 
is given to articles of special interest to classi- 





eal scholars. The rest of the space is devoted 
to articles and reports on linguistics, Sanskrit, 
Semitic languages, Teutonic languages, Ro- 
mance languages, English, etc. Of the classi- 
cal articles, about half have to do with Latin 
and half with Greek. The latter seem, in 
general, the more able—-largely because of the 
editor’s own series of articles on Greek syntax. 
But it is noteworthy that most of the articles 
on Latin subjects have to do with out-of-the- 
way authors, like Verrius Flaccus, Nonius 
Marcellus, and Maximinianus--not with the 
great authors—and that so few of our Latinists 
have contributed to the Journal. No article 
has treated of Cee:ar, Catullus, Cicero, En- 
nius, Horace, or Ovid, and but two of Vergil. 
In linguistics, the reader finds valuable articles 
by Prof. Whitney on ‘‘ What is Articulation,” 
and ‘*Logical Consistency in Views of Lan- 
guage,” and by Prof. Bloomfield (Whitney’s 
pupil) on the Greek accent and the ‘* Ablaut of 
Greek Roots.” Prof. J. Rendell Harris con- 
tributes studies on stichometry which make the 
Journal a store-house of information on that 
subject. 

In general, the range of topics treated in the 
Journal is wide, from ‘‘ Recent Platonism in 
England” to the “Reduction of El to I in 
Homer”; from five articles on the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania-German Dialect” to the ‘ Babylonian 
Woman’s-language,” from ‘‘ Charleston Pro- 
vincialisms” to the ‘‘Harbors of Ancient 
Athens” and the Revision of King James’s 
New Testament. Only one article is to be 
found, in the ten volumes of the Journal, on 
the aboriginal languages of America, few 
articles on antiquities (a province which now 
may be left in part for the American Journal 
of Archeology), few on exegesis, few (and 
these mainly by Englishmen) on textual criti- 
cism. The department of book reviews is not 
so complete as it should be, but such reviews 
often have a money value, and are not easily 
obtained for such a periodical as the Journal. 
The reports of periodicals contain a great 
amount of philological information in a con- 
densed form. The bibliography is important 
for those who do not have at hand the fuller 
German bibliographical publications. 

The Jast number of the tenth volume con- 
tains a closely printed index of 44 pages to the 
work of these volumes, and is an index not 
merely to the philological work of this coun- 
try, but to much of the best work in this depart- 
ment abroad, for ten years. The Journal has 
had in all 133 contributors, but several of these 
have furnished only reports. The only contri- 
butor to the first volume who has an article in 
the tenth volume is an Englishman—Robinson 
Ellis. The list of contributors to the first vol- 
ume contains better-known names — Gilder- 
sleeve, Goodwin, Packard, F. D, Allen, Carter, 
Whitney, Toy, Nettleship, C. D, Morris, Ellis, 
Campbell, etc.—than the present list. Evi- 
dently the editor has not received such scho- 
larly support as he had a right to expect. In 
the first volume four articles were by scholars 
at Yale and two by Harvard professors. In 
the last three volumes no article has appeared 
from either of those institutions. <A fairly 
careful survey does not find in the ten volumes 
of the Journal a single article by any one at 
the colleges of Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, or 
Williams. And yet this has been a period of 
unexampled philological activity. Very re- 
cently University Studies have been published 
at Harvard, Cornell, the University of Nebras- 
ka, and the University of Texas, white the 
Journal of Archwology and Modern Language 
Notes take much that would have gone to the 
Journal of Philology, and the Classipal Re- 
view, which is lighter in its tone and sims 
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to give a survey of work in classical phi- 
lology, has been introduced to this country— 
to say nothing of the Transactions of the Phi- 
lological Association, and the ‘* Papers” of the 
Archeological Institute and the School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. There are mani- 
fest inconveniences in this scattering publica- 
tion of American philological work, which per- 
haps overbalance the additional stimulus that 
is afforded by so many media. 

The first ten volumes of the American Jour- 
nal of Philology contain plenty of sound learn- 
ing—a mass of valuable philological facts, of 
which many are not yet brought into ordinary 
hand-books. Few scholars would fail to profit 
(as the reviewer has profited) from the study 
or review of the back volumes of the 
Journal. For the honor and welfare of his 
science in this country, we trust that the editor 
will not weary of his efforts, and that he may 
obtain more abundant support. 


BISHOP SIMPSON, 

The Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. By George R. 
Crooks, D.D. Harper & Bros. 1800. 

BisHoPp SrMpson’s fame as a preacher was 
without a second in the Methodist Church. He 
had also great administrative ability and high 
personal character. Moreover, his full matu- 
rity coincided with great national events, in 
which he bore an honorable part. Hence it is 
not strange that his biography has been writ- 
ten. It will be especially welcome to those 
who were of the same household of faith, and 
will make others pleasantly acquainted with 
his life. ‘The reader is warned in advance that 
there are no letters or papers illustrative of the 
Bishop’s relations with public men. This is 
the more to be regretted as he saw much of 
Lincoln and Stanton during the period of the 
war. But we get no new light on either of these 
men; no trait, no anecdote comes out, as 
might be expected from a relation that is rep- 
resented to bave been extremely intimate. 
There is significance in the absence of any re- 
ligious expressions on the part of Lincoln in 
harmony with tbe Bishop’s views. It was 
Bishop Simpson’s lofty privilege to make the 
address at Lincoln’s burial in Springfield, 
Illinois. The address, as given, is a very 
slight performance for an occasion of such 
transcendent interest. There is a flavor of 
apology in what is said of Lincoln’s religious 
life, but the statement is made that ‘“ he be- 
lieved in Christ the Saviour of sinners,” which 
will probably go with the glozings and sup- 
pressions of Messrs. Hay and Nicolay, in their 
endeavor to improve upon the actual features 
of the man. The truth would seem to be that 
Lincoln, beginning with an ‘“ infidelity” com- 
parable to Thomas Paine’s, came afterwards to 
be extremely synipathetic with the opinions of 
Channing and Parker, rejecting the superna- 
tural theory of Christianity, and especially 
the idea that Jesus was the sacrificial Saviour 
of mankind. His ideal church was one that 
should, without theological obscurity, stand 
for the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

Bishop Simpson was born in Cadiz, O., June 
21, 1811. He died in Philadelphia, June 1S, 
1884. The pious memory of some venerable 
Methodist assigns his baptism to the sainted 
Asbury, but his mother’s memory could not 
confirm this honor. The father, dying in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., soon after his son Matthew's birth, 
the family returned to Cadiz, where the fu- 
ture Bishop’s youth was spent, with the excep- 
tion of two months at Uniontown College, 
where he was teacher as wel) ag scholar. For- 








tunate ina local academy and an uncle Mat- 
thew friendly to his aspirations, he could 
do better at home than the Western colleges 
of that time could do for him, and few Me 
thodist preachers of his generation were so 
well educated as be. His conversion was 
singularly devoid of any spasm of emotion 
for one whose nature was so emotional. He 
studied medicine, and had begun to practise it 
when his thoughts turned to the ministry, 
agreeably to his mother’s hopes and prayers. 
There is no pleasanter page in the book than 
that which bears the picture of her face. He 
entered the ministry only to leave it shortly for 
the chair of Natural Science in Allegheny 
College, at Meadville, Pa., an humble institu- 
tion, preaching meantime in the vicinity, and 
enjoying mightily the college library. This 
was a good library for the time and place, a 
remarkable collection of books that had be- 
longed to quaint old Dr. Bentley of Salem, 
Mass,, being a part of it. 

In 1839 the young teacher was invited tothe 
presidency of Asbury University in Greencas 
tle, Ind. The outward and visible sign of this 
institution’s existence was a two-story building 
some forty feet square. The faculty 
stronger by one person than that reported to 
Mr. Bryce by the president of a Western col- 
lege —‘‘ Mrs. Jones and myself”’—and there 
were but eleven students. There was, how- 
ever, plenty of hard work to do, with much 
anxiety, and a full share of the preaching 
excursions hither and thither which were the 
order of the day. 
was weak, and seldom recognized 
strangers as the expected man; once getting the 


was 


In bodily presence Simpson 


was by 


corner of the table for his solitary meal, be- 


cause President Simpson was expected. His 
presidency lasted ten years, when he became 
editor of the Western Christian Adrocate. 


He held this position till 1852, and took an 
honorable part in the discussion of the compro 
mise measures of 1850, winning the goiden 
opinion of S. P. Chase, and the “curses not 
loud but deep” of a good many of his Metho 
dist brethren. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book is that giving an account of the General 
Conferences of IS44. and IS48. The former was 
the Conference which dealt with the case of 
Andrews, the slavebolding Maryland bishop. 
The author’s style perceptibly warms and 
quickens in narrating the events of that excit- 
ing time. There is a refreshing frankness in 
his dealing with them: ‘* Mr. Calhoun trod in 
the footsteps of the Southern Methodist lead- 
ers”; ‘‘for the claim of the inherent right of 
slavery to go anywhere in the Church, in the 
person of a slaveholding bishop, was followed 
by the claim of the right of slavery to go any 
where within the limits of the nation.” The 
indictment of the Church as ‘“‘ the bulwark of 
slavery” gets several counts in the course of 
the narration. President Simpson was “in 
delightful obscurity” at this Conference. He 
was interested in the examination of the titles 
of church property and in the preparation of 
historical records, But in the Conference of 
1848 he took a leading part in repudiating and 
stigmatizing the action of the Southern Metho- 
dist Church. In the Conference of 1Ni2 he was 
actively opposed to lay delegation, of which 
he was one of the most powerful advocates at 
a later time. 

In this year he was made a bishop without 
any log-rolling. Doubtless the temptation was 
less then thaa now, but the man would have 
been equal to a greater strain. His episcopal 
tours made him a frequent traveller, and bis 
journeys took a Wide range and were enlivened 
with sa good deal of various incident. Prom 








such a record it is evident that the Bishop's of- 
fice was no sinecure. We follow him to Ore 
gon and California, and to the Holy Land in 
search of bis lost health. 
it, when found, in make the 
Methodist Church a compact Unionist and ant! 
slavery body. hold 


He made good use of 
the endeavor t& 


His special task was to 


fast the Methodists of the border States 
He was often in Washington, and his 
relations with Lincoln were of the most 
cordial character. The two men were 


much alike in the homely simplicity of their 


manners and their discourse. Bishop 


“im pswon 
made powerful speeches on great public occa 
sions, taking an active part in Sanitary ¢ 

mission work, being deputed by Lincoln to 
speak for him at Philadelphia, and 
forth all bis strength for bim in iH 
battles of the inthe Me 
thodist Church by the battle f 


ibe 
war Were succeeded 
r lay delega 
tion, which was crowned with victory in IST7.. 
It was in the earlier stages of the final con 
flict that Bishop Simpson did his most effective 
work for the good cause At the time of 
tield’s death be was in London, and spoke im 


(yar 


pressively at the memorial meeting best re 
membered for the address of Mr. Lowell 
There is a lack of definition in Dr. Crooks’s 
account of Bishop Simpson's episcopal 
The multitude of incidents obscures the 


ral impression, It was probably the routine 


-~ 


work of a bishop, reinforced by preaching o 
There 
suggest epis 


brilliancy and force 


uncommon was 
so little in his dress or manner 


copal dignity that sometimes he preached as 


‘Brother Simpson “and got found out as he 
went along. 

‘**To move among his countrymen as an un 
pretending, equal tellow- citizen was the study 
of bis life His dress was wholly unclerical, 


the cu-tomary white necktre indicat 
ing his vowation. Besides, there was ascribed 
to him at this period of his hfe (INS) an un 
gainliness of manner which gave him the air of 
a good, wholesome lay preacher from a rural 
listrict. [This is the man of the frontispiece 
poertrait.] A certain lack of grace must have 
been visible, for it is a point of frequent men- 
tion in the newspaper notices of the period 
It must be admitted that in bats he was always 
weak.” 


not even 


Sometimes he wore a bat so bad that he had 
to bs taken with gentle violence to the hatter's 
for a more respectable article in that kind. 

him till 


clarified and inspired by his emotion. 


it was 
Evi- 


dently his preaching was of that kind which 


His voice, also, was against 


cannot be reported. Something of the man 


went into it to make it great. What we can 
see, 
simple, that it abounded in vivid illustrations, 
and that its aim was never to instruct, but al- 
ways to persuade. Dr. 
young preacher, said: ‘ 
but great subjects.” 
son's rule. 


at this distance, is that it was perfectly 


Channing, advising a 
Never preach on any 
This was Bishop Simp- 
His subjects, as given by his bio- 
grapher, are always large and general. His 
preaching was purely he 
did not believe in any 
a few notes beforehand, 
home. Such preaching 
better by its influence, if it 
all. Bishop Simpson’s sermons aimed to ex- 
cite emotion—to shame, to shock, to terrify 
his hearers ; to allure them, by a vivid presen- 
tation of the love of God, to repentance and a 
virtuous life. If his biographer has not done 
him great injustice, the Bishop’s preaching 
was fairly representative of his life in its lack 
of any thoughtful quality. If ever any of 
the great questions in science, in philosophy, 
in criticism, in theology, which agitated his 
time, engrossed his interest, his biographer 
gives no sign of it, It is likely that he knew 


extemporaneous ; 
He scribbled 
left them at 
lives made 


other. 

and 
lives in 
lives at 
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the measure of his strength, and preferred to 
do bis own work in his own way to bungling 
at some other man’s, 

After the formation of the Christian Com- 
mission it would appear that Bishop Simpson 
lent bis zeal to it, but in this connection every- 
thing is very loosely said. What is told of the 
formation of the Sanitary Commission is erro- 
neously if not deliberately unjust to the per- 
sonal head of that great enterprise, The date 
of Lincoln’s anticipatory proclamation is given 
as September 28, 1862, a mistake for September 
22, The extracts from Bishop Simpson’s cor- 
respondence are almost without exception from 
his domestic letters, and they reveal the 
warmth and steadiness of his affections in no 
doubtful manner. The illustrations of the vol- 
ume are a valuable addition to the text. The 
Bishop's “skeleton” on page 296 is that of one 
of his most famous sermons, and the bones are 
very few. The picture of the original ‘ As- 
bury University,” a one-story school-bouse 
(not the building of 1839 above mentioned, a 
picture of which is also given), is calculated to 
provoke a quiet smile. Best of all are the two 
pictures of Bishop Simpson. They are evident- 
ly the work of the publishers’ best engravers. 
The treatment of the second is very different 
from that of the first, but which is the better 
it would be difficult to say. 


TAYLOR’S ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. 
The Origin of the Aryans: An Account of the 
Prehistoric Ethnology and Civilization of 
Europe. By Isaac Tavlor, M.A.; Litt.D.; 


Hon. LL.D. [Contemporary Science Series. ] 
Scribner & Welford. 1890. 


‘*THE whilom tyranny of the Sanskritists is 
happily overpast, and it is seen that hasty phi- 
lological deductions require to be systemati- 
cally checked by the conclusions of prehis- 
toric archeology, craniology, anthropology, 
geology, and common sense.” Such are the 
words with which Canon Taylor closes his in- 
dustrious, but ambitious, attempt to give a 
summary of the speculations of several recent 
scholars upon the vexed question, Who were 
the so-called Aryans, and where did they 
originate? Itis plain that a very wide range 
of special knowledge is needed in such an 
undertaking to pass judgment upon the force 
of the various arguments urged; and it may 
well be questioned whether it will be any gain 
tohuman knowledge to have “the tyranny of 
the Sanskritists”’ replaced by that of ‘‘the 
craniologists,” when we call to mind Oscar 
Peschel’s caution that ‘‘ craniological charac- 
ters alone are not to be relied upon.” 

Dr, Taylor is a well-known and learned phi- 
lologist, but his competence in the other depart- 
ments of science to which he has referred has 
yet to be proved. That he is not proficient in 
prehistoric archeology, the first which he calls 
upon to check the conclusions of his brother 
philologists, is evident from kis remark that 
“*the flint flakes which constitute the earliest 
evidences of the existence of man in Europe, af- 
ford no criterion of language or even of race” 
(p. 55). Every prehistoric archeologist knows 
that ‘‘ paleolithic implements” are not “ flint 
flakes”; while that the former, only, ** con- 
stitute the earliest evidences of the existence of 
man in Europe” is the opinion of all of them, 
except the few believers in the existence of the 
Tertiary man. Dr. Taylor quotes archeological 
statements without noticing their inconsistency 
with each other, and proceeds to draw impor- 
tant inferences from them. After having in- 
formed us that *‘ the stone implements from the 
kitchen-middens, or shell-mounds, of Denmark 
are more archaic in character than those from 





the Swiss lake-dwellings” (p. 60), he states that 
‘one of the oldest lake-dwellings is that of 
Schussenreid, on the Feder-See, in Wiirtem- 
berg, which, from the character of the flint 
implements, has been thought to be coeva) with 
the Danish kitchen-middens” (p. 153). Subse- 
quently this becomes: ‘‘ The types of the flint 
implements found in the lake-dwellings of 
Schussenreid are thought to be more archaic 
than some of those from the kitchen-middens” 
(p. 242). When it is known that, in the very 
passage quoted from, Dr. Keller informs us 
tbat among the remains found at Schussenreid 
were beautifully made arrow-heads, fabricated 
out of various silicious materials, the prehis- 
toric archeologist may well feel inclined to 
question inferences made to rest in large mea- 
sure upon the fancied contemporaneousness 
of the lake-dwellers of Switzerland, the very 
earliest of whom unquestionably must be placed 
in the Age of Polished Stone, with the men of 
the Danish kitchen-middens, who were cer- 
tainly ignorant of the use of implements so 
fashioned. 

We are constrained to think, therefore, that 
the author is scarcely qualified to pronounce 
judgment so confidently as he has done in favor 
of the Celtic, as opposed to the Teutonic, 
theory of the origin of the Aryans, But his 
book is a very interesting and readable one, 
and is the first to bring to the knowledge of 
English readers the remarkable change that is 
going on in the views of European scholars on 
the Continent upon the origin of the Indo- 
European races. Dr. R. G. Latham was the 
first to raise the standard of revolt against the 
Sanskritists, in 1851, by this incidental remark: 
‘*T doubt whether any man living has ever 
recognized the opposite alternative, viz , that 
of the Sanskrit and its allied languages coming 
from Europe” (‘The Germania of Tacitus, 
with etbnological dissertations and notes: Epi- 
legomena,’ p. cxxxix.). But that school has 
bad a notable champion in Max Miiller, the 
fascination of whose style has done so much to 
give vogue to the Asiatic hypothesis, which he 
still maintains, despite the well-known oppo- 
sition of Prof. W. D. Whitney. But Prof. 
Sayce, with characteristic hardihood, has been 
the first of its former supporters to announce 
his conversion to the theory that ‘‘the Aryan 
race had its first seat not in Asia, but in the 
Baltic provinces and northern Germany”; a 
view which he has set forth, in his usual inte- 
resting fashion, in an article upon ‘** The Primi- 
tive Home of the Aryans,” in the Contempo- 
rary Review for July, 1859. 

The real assault, however, upon the ancient 
position was led by Theodore Benfey in 1869, 
when he reached the conclusion that, ‘‘ since 
the investigations of the geologists have estab- 
lished the fact that, from immemorial times, 
Europe has been the abode of man, the whole 
of the arguments which have been adduced in 
favor of the migration of the Aryans from 
Asia fall to the ground.” This was followed 
in 1871 by E. L. Geiger’s arguments, mainly 
founded upon the tree names of the primitive 
Aryan vocabulary. The most convincing of 
these was that of the beech, the word denoting 
which means the oak in Greek; whereas the 
beech is unknowr in Greece. Geiger, there- 
fore, thinks that the Greeks migrated from a 
land cf beeches to a land of oaks, and trans- 
ferred the name of the tree with ‘‘ edible” 
fruit from the one to the other, in opposition to 
Max Miiller’s explanation that the word origi- 
nally denoted the oak, and was transferred to 
the beech at the time when the oak forests of 
Jutland were replaced by beeches. We have 
not space to give an account of the interesting 
discussion upon this point, which will be found 





clearly stated in a valuable article upon ‘‘ The 
Etbnoelogical Significance of the Beech,” in 
Science, November 15, 1889. 

In the same year, 1871, G. Cuno first insisted 
upon the proposition that race is not necessa- 
rily coextensive with language; that the ex- 
isting extension of Aryan speech is largely the 
result of conquest and the incorporation of 
subjugated peoples; that the undivided Aryans 
must have been a numerous, nomad, pastoral 
race; and that the great plain of central Eu- 
rope must have been their original home, as 
alone supplying the necessary geographical 
conditions. 

After several contributions to the discussion 
by philclogists, in 1878 Theodor Pésche brought 
forward anthropological arguments to show 
that while there might be Aryan languages 
spoken by races wholly unrelated, only the 
tall, blue-eyed, fair-skinned, dolicccephalic 
German race could claim to be the primitive 
Aryans; and that they originated. in the great 
RKokitno marshes, where the river Dnieper 
takes its rise, and afterwards extended them- 
selves as the pile-dwellers of Switzerland and 
upper Italy. 

Kar] Penka, in 1883, employing similar argu- 
ments to Pésche’s, maintained that the race 
described by him had its original home in 
Scandinavia, where it is to be found in its 
greatest purity; and that it spread southward 
in neolithic times, and conquered the original 
populations, In the same year, 1888, Otto 
Schrader adopted the European hypothesis, 
mainly upon philological grounds, which he 
has developed in a later work, tbat has re- 
cently appeared in an English dress, in which 
the arcbxological material bearing upon the 
question is collected and reviewed. He, too, 
bas reached the conclusion that the plains of 
southwestern Russia were tbe cradle of the 
Aryan race, 

We have thus attempted merely to mention 
the more important recent contributions to the 
discussion of this difficult problem, and would 
commend to all who are interested in its study 
an extended bibliography of the subject of 
“The European Origin of the Aryans,” 
compiled by Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, and 
just published in the Bulletin of the Bos- 
ton Public Library for April, 1890. We have 
only space to indicate very briefly the con- 
clusions reached by Dr. Taylor in the work 
under notice, and regret our inability to give 
in detail the reasons upon which they are 
grounded. He believes that in neolithic times 
Europe was occupied by four distinct races. 
A short, dark, dolicocephalic people dwelt on 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic shores, from 
Italy and Spain to Britain, to whom the name 
Iberian has been given; they buried their 
dead in long barrows, and seem to be related 
to the Hamitic race. In central France dwelt 
a short, black-haired, and extremely brachy- 
cephalic people resembling the Lapps, who 
seem to have belonged to the Turanian family ; 
to them the name of Ligurian has been given. 
The Celto-Slavic race occupied central Europe: 
tall, muscular, brachycephalic, with yellow or 
red bair, and florid skins, they invaded Bri- 
tain towards the close of the neolithic period, 
and buried their dead in round barrows, In 
the north dwelt the Scandinavian or Teutonic 
race, superficially resembling the Celts, but 
radically distinguished by the shape of the 
skull ; they were tall, large-limbed, and fair- 
haired, but strongly dolicocephalic. 

It is only one of the last two races that can 
be regarded as the original Aryans, if their 
home is to be sought in Europe, and the ques- 
tion which it was has been debated with need- 
sess acrimony. The Germans bave contended 
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for their own race, and the French for theirs, 
as having been the introducers of the germs of 
civilization in Europe. Dr. Taylor has pro- 
nounced for the Celts in the following unmis- 
takable language: ‘‘The energy, the self- 
will, the fondness for adventure, and the love 
of combat, which have enabled the Teutonic 
peoples to extend their rule over the world, 
come from the dolicocephalic race; but the in- 
tellect and genius of Europe, the great writers, 
and more especially the men of science, belong 
rather to the brachycephalic race, which has 
so profoundly modified the physical type in 
Germany, France, Italy, and England” (p. 
245). 


Court Life under the Plantagenets (Reign of 
Henry the Second). By Hubert Hall. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1800, Pp. vi, 271. 8vo. 

THE title of this book does not give a clear 

idea of its contents, Either ‘‘ English Institu- 

tions under Henry II.” or ‘England under 

Henry II.” would be a more appropriate title. 

The author, in his preface, admits that no 

scenes either of love or chivalry are depicted 

in these pages, and that the knight-errant and 
jester are wholly excluded from consideration. 

Seven out of thirteen chapters have almost no- 

thing to do with court life, even in the broad- 

est acceptation of the term. 

The reader is introduced in chapter i. to 
Richard de Anesti, a baron of Hertfordshire, 
who receives a visit from his friend William 
Fitz-Nigel, a brother of Henry II.’s famous trea- 
surer. The host describes to his guest the or- 
ganization and economy of the manor of 
Anesti. Richard then accompanies William 
1o London, and there meets his brother John 
the Clerk, Kichard Fitz-Nigel, and other old 
friends, He wanders about in London guided 
by John or Richard, wko explain to him the 
sights and institutions of the place: the build- 
ings and streets of London, its Jews, com- 
merce, and amusements, the royal household, 
the King’s council, his court of justice, and 
the Exchequer (ch. ii-ix.). Richard then fol- 
lows the King’s court to Windsor, where 
Henry II. and his courtiers indulge in hawk- 
ing, to which subject a large part of chap- 
ter x. is devoted. Thence Richard goes with 
the court to Waltham Abbey, the organization 
of which is described (ch. xi.). Next we find 
him at St. Alban’s, where the reader is intro- 
duced to the Schoolmen (ch. xii.) and a Mar- 
tyrology, or the Passion of St. Amphibalus 
(ch. xiii.). The work, in its plan, resembles 
Palgrave’s ‘ Merchant and Friar,’ but is not as 
skilfully executed as the latter. 

Little seems to be gained by adopting this 
mode of publishing the results of original in- 
vestigation. There is not enough plot in the 
story to attract the ordinary novel-reader, who 
will also be dismayed by meeting many techni- 
cal terms unintelligible to him ; nor will the 
narrative satisfy the more sober historical stu- 
dent, who desires a more complete presenta- 
tion of facts, together with chapter and verse 
for every important assertion. As it is, the 
book before us is neither romance nor history. 
It is history more or less warped by being 
forced into a mould not suited to preserve all 
its true outlines. It is history covered with a 
very thin sugar-coating of romance, which will 
not make the solid morsel more palatable to 
any class of readers. 

Another fault of the book, to which all 
classes of readers will object, is the obscurity 
that marks and mars many parts of the narra- 
tive, for example, the description of an ancient 
tally on p. 119; other examples will be found 
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on pp. 124-127, 142, 151. This same lack of 
clearness is perceptible not only in the general 
title of the book, as already indicated, but also 
in the headings of the chapters. ‘‘ Commerce” 
would certainly be a more appropriate title for 
chapter iii. than ‘‘ Guilds,” for little is said 
concerning the latter and much concerning the 
former. Chapter iv. is called ‘‘Games,” but it is 
almost entirely devoted to exercises of religion 
and learning. The subject of chapter vi. is 
‘*The King’s Council,” but lass than half of 
the chapter deals with this topic, and the real 
functions of that body are very incompletely 
portrayed, nothing at all being said of its legis- 
lative powers, Chapter ix. is headed ‘‘ At the 
Exchequer ” ; chapter viii. deals with the same 
general subject, but has a different title. 

Another general weakness of the author is 
his use of later sources to explain certain insti- 
tutions of a much earlier period (pp. 217-230). 
For example, in describing London during the 
twelfth century, hederives much of his evidence 
from the records of the fourteenth century, ig- 
noring the great development of commerce, of 
craft gilds, and other civic institutions that took 
place under Henry IIL. and the three Edwards. 
Thus on p, 42 he ascribes to the reign of Henry 
IL a vast expansion of weaving and cognate 
industries that really took place not less than 
a century later, though it may be admitted 
that much industrial progress was made in the 
reigns of Henry L and Henry IL. It is legiti- 
mate for an historian to fill up gaps in our 
knowledge by reasoning from the analogies or 
survivals of a later period; but this method of 
investigation is easily abused, and often leads 
to the perversion of truth, 

The book before us also contains errors of 
detail, and many statements of fact that are at 
least questionable. We will notice only a few 
of these. On p. 19, scutage is said to consist of 
twenty shillings for each knight’s fee; but 
Stubbs and the ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario’ both 
give twenty shillings as the usual scutage un- 
der Henry Il. Wedoubt the statements that 
Henry I. granted a charter to the Jews of 
England (p. 33), and that the ‘‘ Saxon laws” 
consign the ownership of the Jews tothe crown 
(p. 233). Again, on p. 55, the author speaks of 
the status of the Jews before the Norman Con- 
quest with more definiteness than the sources 
warrant. If Mr. Hall had carefully read the lee- 
tures delivered at the Anglo- Jewish Exhibition, 
he would have found a clearer and fuller state- 
ment than his own (pp. 233-l54) regarding 
the towns in which Jews were allowed to 
reside. His list of such towns under Henry II. 
omits Hereford and Wallingford. We cannot 
agree with the author’s excessive disparage- 
ment of mediaeval satirical poetry as a source 
of historical information (p. 240). Much of it 
is certainly as useful and authentic as the 
satire of Walter Map, which Mr. Hall does not 
hesitate to use with the greatest freedom, On 
p. $8 the author speaks as though the Ex- 
chequer and “* Curia Regis,” under Henry IL, 
each had a separate stalf of officers This is 
contrary to the view of the best authorities, 
and cannot be accepted without proof. Bige- 
low’s *‘ History of Procedure’ should not have 
been omitted from the list of authorities for 
the study of Anglo-Norman jurisprudence (p. 
250). From the remarks on pp. 136-157 regard- 
ing murder (taken from the ‘Dialogus de 
Scaccario’) one would infer that presentment 
of Englishry had already ceased to exist in 
1177; but it continued in vogue in the thirteenth 
century, and was not abolished until 1540. 

Notwithstanding these strictures, we do not 
hesitate to say that students of history will find 
much of value in Mr. Hall's book, many por- 
tions of which bear evidence of conscientious 
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the topics which he discusses (notably the Ex 
chequer) Mr. Hall is a recognized authority. 
We may also add that the illustrations are nu 
merous and admirable, 
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Scouting for Stanley in Ry 
Thomas Stevens. With 
sell Publishing Co. Pp. vii, 285, Swa. 

Mr. THomas STEVENS, the bicyelist, out of 

somewhat 


Africa 


Cae 


scant material bas written a very 
readable book. he was sent outearly last year 
by the New York World to East Africa to find 
Stanley. 
to go into the interior through their possessions, 


As the Germans refused to allow him 


he made his way to the region at the foot of 
Mt. Kilima-njaro. Here he spent a few months 
hunting and 

unsuccessful in this, he returned to Z 
It was not till the end of November that tid- 
ings came to this place that the relief expedi 


‘scouting ” for news, but, being 


angi bar, 


tion was approaching the coast through the 
German territory. Mr. Stevens, accompanied 
by only five natives, managed to evade the 
frontier guards, and joined the party sent to 
meet Stanley, whom they found four or five 
days’ march inland. 

The reader of Thomson's and 
well-known works will find nothn 


Jobnston's 
g hew in the 
description of the wonderfully beautiful and 
fertile region at the foot of the great snow-clad 
mountain, 


roams the vast plains to the northward 


nor of the remarkable tribe which 
But 
those who are unfamiliar with these writers 
Mr 


Taveta, the Chaga 


will be much interested in Stevens's ac- 
count of the paradise of 
and 
his description of the make-up and start of a 
His hunt 


ing adventures, principally with buffalo and 


States, the Masai. Particularly good is 


caravan of porters for the interior 


rbinoceroses, are entertaining, but differ in no 
respect from those of a hundred other sports 
men. 
are those relating to Stanley and Emin Pasha. 
There is a graphic picture of the great ex- 
plorer’s appearance, as well as of his camp and 
the expedition upon the march. This 
headed by Mr. Stanley on a donkey “ which 
was presided over by a young man with a red 
turban, red knee-breeches, and red sbirt, and 
who seemed particularly proud of the exalted 
position to which he had, on his personal 
merits, climbed.” Immediately behind fol- 
lowed his personal attendants, thirty or forty 
picked men, distinguished from the rest of the 
porters by their red blankets. 

Stanley's ofticers appear to have talked freely 
with the correspondent of the World; but 
whether they would have done so had they 
known that what they said was to be publish- 
ed, might be a question. Of their leader one 
declared, *‘He is the hardest man to under- 
stand that any of us ever came in contact with 
or ever expect to.” 


The most interesting chapters, of course, 


was 


‘* There bave been times,” replied another to 
an inquiry as to bis treatment of them, ‘* when 
we have thought Steniey a harsh, unfeeling 
man, who had no sympathy for the sufferings 
of others, and was bent on working us to death. 
1 have seen days when, if I could have had the 
ear of the public at home, I should have felt 
inclined to vent, in the columns of the paper, 
some grievances that seemed very real, I can 
assure vou, at the moment. But, now it is all 
over, ] can look back and see that Stanley was 
right. Without the hard, exacting work, we 
should never have pulled through, and Stan- 
jley’s seeming harshness never goes beyond the 
point necessary for the success of the under- 
taking he is engaged in.” 

According to Surgeon Parke, Stanley was in 
reality a tender-hearted man. ‘‘ Whenever 
there was important work to be done,” he add- 
ed, ‘‘so long as we could totter on our feet, 
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half-dead perhaps with fever, Stanley de- 
manded from us our last gasp of energy and 
strength. But, the strain of the situation over, 
Stanley was himself again—a kindly, though 
never effusive, soul.” 

During the march to the coast Mr. Stevens 
had several conversations with Emin Pasha, 
the substance of which is given in the clos- 
ing chapter. Among other things he express- 
ed the opinion that the Mahdist rebellion was 
not a religious movement, but simply an up- 
rising of the Sudanese against the corrupt 
Egyptian rule. In explanation of his own 
failure to maintain himself through the un- 
faithfulness of his officers, he said that ‘* the 
Equatorial Province has always been consider- 
ed a sort of Egyptian Siberia by the authori- 
tiesat Cairo. Most of my officers were sent to 
me as a punishment for committing some 
crime or some act of insubordination in 
Egypt.” At another time he said: 

“The Egyptian Government has always sent 
the worst of everything to the Equatorial 
Province. Even the ammunition which Mr. 
Stanley brought, sent to us from the Govern- 
ment magazines at Cairo, was for the most 
part utterly worthless. They were old, dam- 
aged stores that the corrupt officials at Cairo 
took this opportunity of getting off their 
hands, to cover up their wretched specula- 
tions. Percussion caps were sent to us not one 
in a dozen of which would strike fire. This 
was not the Khédive’s fault, nor, of course, 
Mr. Stanley’s. It was very discouraging to 
my poor soldiers to find that, even when so 
much trouble had been taken to reach us, they 
had sent us worthless ammunition mostly. 
This outrageous treatment from the Egyptian 
Government, while a powerful enemy was 
within our very gates, would have shaken the 
loyalty of any body of troops in the world. 
Yet my brave fellows fought a great battle 
with Omar Saleh at Dufile, after Mr. Jephson 
had joined me and Mr. Stanley had returned 
to the Congo to bring up his rear column. On 
this occasion we captured a very interesting 
relic, the first Mahdist flag, the sacred banner 
of the Mahdi, that was carried into Kbartum 
after the death of Gen. Gordon.” 

The Stanley part of Mr. Stevens’s instruc- 
tions was very fairly carried out, but he seems 
to have neglected other parts of considerable 
importance to his employers. He has very 
little new to say about the slave trade, and 
nothing at all ‘‘about the troubles between 
the Germans and the Arabs.” Nor does he give 
us any information, as he was directed to do, 
about Zanzibar and its political and commer- 
cial situation, If he had employed the three 
months during which he waited for Stanley in 
studying the actions of the Germans on the 
coast, in finding out what the two great rival 
companies had accomplished, and what were 
their prospects in the future, he would un- 
doubtedly have written a book of considerable 
value. As it is, it does not rise above the rank 
or importance of an ordinary letter to the 
newspapers. 





The Civil War on the Border: A narrative 
of operations in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
and the Indian Territory during the years 
1861-"62, ete. By Wiley Britton, War De- 
partment. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 8vo, pp. 
xvii, 465. 

WE have here a straightforward effort to tell 

the story of the campaigns in Missouri and 

the adjacent territory during the first two 
years of the civil war. The author served on 
the national side, and most of what he nar- 
rates occurred under his own eye. He is able, 
therefore, to give more of local color than a 
mere compiler could give, and estimates the 
officers and men on both sides according to the 
impression they made upon those who were in 
contact with them. The character of the 
troops is also brought out, incidentally, in an 











instructive way, showing something of the pe- 
culiar quality of the well-organized and dis- 
ciplined, as well as of the irregulars, the ‘‘jay- 
hawkers,” the Indian contingent, and the ‘‘gue- 
rillas.” 

While we are thankful for what the author 
has given us in this respect, we cannot help re- 
gretting that he has not given us more. Each 
theatre of operations has something peculiar to 
itself. The ‘‘ border-ruffian” struggle on the 
confines of Missouri and Kansas had imprinted 
peculiar traits upon the people, and modified 
the conflict when it came under the outer guise 
of regular warfare. The fact that the half- 
civilized Cherokees and Creeks were also di- 
vided between the Union and the Confederacy 
introduced another peculiar element into the 
struggle. The author could profitably have 
put much more of his strength upon the cha- 
racteristics thus brought into play, and so have 
given us what no one but one to the manner 
born could supply. We can search the official 
records for ourselves. We are in danger of 
losing the things which made the fight on that 
border different from any other. 

The narrative is a clear and evidently a con- 
scientious one. The writer’s impressions of 
the officers in high command are given with 
frankness, and with no more prejudice than is 
almost necessarily begotten in a subordinate 
whose point of view is often limited by narrow 
bounds. The grasp is not large nor strong, but 
the writer’s purpose is evidently honest, and 
we may accept him asa candid witness without 
pinning our faith too closely to his opinions or 
his criticisms. 

We are puzzled a little by his statement that 
he is not aware that any one “‘ has hitherto un- 
dertaken to give an account of the operations 
extending over that section during the period 
covered by this volume.” The ‘ section” 
must be limited by boundaries that exclude 
the engagements at Wilson’s Creek, Pea Ridge, 
Lexington, etc., or the author must be strange- 
ly ignorant of what has been written. Snead’s 
brilliant volume, ‘ The Fight for Missouri,’ has 
made the Confederate side of it familiar to 
readers of our war history. 

The style of the book has, for the most part, 
the merit of simplicity and directness, though 
the auther occasionally lapses into rhetorical 
elforts which are not entirely happy. These 
are not frequent, however, most of the narra- 
tive having the good quality of freedom from 
proofs that the author was making any spe- 
cial effort at fine writing. It is a valuable ad- 
dition to the list of special memoirs on the war 
written by men who took part in what they 
describe, 

The book is beautifully printed by the Knick- 
erbocker Press, with tasteful head and tail- 
pieces to the chapters. Folding maps of the 
fields of Wilson’s Creek, Pea Ridge, and Prai- 
rie Grove are given, but a book of this charac- 
ter should have an outline map of the whole 
theatre of operations, and smaller sketch maps 
on the page to illustrate the several engage- 
ments and movements, Readers ought not to 
be put to the trouble of hunting up atlases in 
perusing such a book, and even atlases lack the 
necessary detail. 





Social Aspects of Christianity, and Other Es- 
says. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D, Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co, 

THE predominant ‘‘social aspect” of Christi- 

anity revealed by these essays, we regret to 

say, seems to be uncharitableness, The writer 

‘deals damnation round the land” after a 

most promiscuous fashion, and preaches Chris- 

tian love in a manner that might well arouse 








the envy of the most polemical divine that 
ever devoted those who differed with him to 
perdition. ‘‘The leaders of the Church,” he 
says, ‘‘the representative men and women in 
the Church, profess to love the working 
classes, but, as a matter of fact, they 
do not love them.” The feeling is recipro- 
cal, but, on the other hand, ‘*Christ 
moved among the masses, and understood 
them, and to-day the poorest laborer and the 
most obstinate trades unionist, yes, even the 
despised walking delegate, will feel a strange 
attraction for that wonderful Being who spoke 
words which go straight to the heart.” It is 
not generally questioned, we suppose, that the 
words of Christ appeal to all mankind, but the 
irreverent invocation of his name which is 
painfully common in the ordinary conversation 
of persons of the class mentioned, perhaps 
justifies the description of the attraction which 
they feel as strange. For Christians, again, 
luxury is for ever an impossibility ; their at- 
tire especially ‘‘ should be plain and simple, 
such as will not divert attention from the word 
of God.” Nor is there to be any quibbling 
about this; ‘* the simple dressing so often ad- 
mired in fashionable churches is frequently 
more expensive, far more expensive, than the 
gaudiest dress in poorer churches,” and ‘‘an 
entire absence of everything in dress which 
cultivates worldliness and awakens a desire 
for perishable riches must be enjoined. Ab- 
sence of such dress as will awaken envious 
desires in weak natures is equally a matter of 
course,” 

We were for some time at a loss to under- 
stand how the Christian who had attained such 
entire absence of dress as to extinguish world- 
liness and the desire for perishable riches, could 
further decently denude himself or herself, so 
as to lull to sleep envious desires in weak na- 
tures; but we are convinced that the author 
added the sentence last quoted for a personal 
reason. He is in some sense arival of Mr, Ed. 
ward Atkinson in philanthropical work—Mr, 
Atkinson pointing out to working people the 
means of bettering themselves by economy, 
fidelity, industry, and invention, while the au- 
thor recommends the expenditure of their sav- 
ingsin the support of the Knights of Labor 
and the maintenance of industrial enterprises 
directed by our legislatures and city gov- 
ernments—in which work Mr. Atkinson is 
thought by many to have done more good 
than the author of these essays has mischief. 
Now, it may not be generally known that Mr. 
Atkinson occasionally appears before his au- 
diences in a plain and simple suit of clothes, 
well-made, well-fitting, and of good material, 
but apparently not at all of a character todivert 
attention from the word of God, or to cultivate 
worldliness, or awaken a desire for perishable 
riches. The cost of these garments is repre- 
sented by Mr. Atkinson to be something like 
$8, so that they are certainly not expensive, 
and would seem to conform to ail the require- 
ments of Christianity. Yet such is the perver- 
sity of weak human nature that all the men in 
the audience have their envious desires imme- 
diately awakened by what would perhaps be 
called by our author the lack of absence of 
such dress, and may be heard to lament the sad 
estate into which their tailors have brought 
them. How much keener, then, must be the 
feeling of one who aspires to rival Mr, Atkin- 
son in the favor of the public ! 

That our theory of the interpretation of this 
sentence is correct we think is established by 
our author’s reprobation of Mr. Atkinson’s 
views. That Mr. Atkinson is meant, no one who 
has read his recent publications can question, 
when Dr. Ely mentions, as one of the “ reli- 
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gious subjects ” which the Church ought to take 
up, ‘‘a refutation of those ridiculous persons 
who would have us believe that wage-earners 
now receive nine-tenths of all the wealth pro- 
duced—quackery and jugglery which must de- 
light Satan.” 

But the utter hollowness of the professions of 
modern Christians is most severely reprehend- 
ed by our author in his exposure of their heart- 
less neglect of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, an institution of which he is secretary. 
The purpose of this organization ‘is to study 
seriously the second of the two great command- 
ments on which hang all the law and the pro- 
phets,” and the author pathetically puts to his 
readers the query, ‘‘ Now you would imagine 
this something to appeal to every Christian, 
would you not?’ It may appeal to them, but, 
like spirits called from the vasty deep, they do 
not respond to the appeal. The American 
Economic Association has piped unto them, 
but they will not dance; they are apathetic 
and indifferent when asked to contribute even 
small sums, and few of them, comparatively, 
‘* seem to care to do anythiug more for their 
suffering fellow-creatures than to administer 
some kind of soothing-syrup.” The situation, 
we apprehend, is hopeless unless the author’s 
doctrine of ‘* coercive philanthropy” can be 
applied, and Christians who neglect so plain a 
duty be made to sweat for it. 

It may seem a waste of space to call attention 
at such length to this ill-tempered screed; but 
so much of this wretchedly materialistic per- 
version of the teaching of Jesus is now tolerat- 
ed, if not encouraged, by the Church, that it is 
well to consider whether it does not seriously 
menace her usefulness. The attitude of the 
Church towards natural science has repelled 
from her a large proportion of the intelligence 
of the community, and if she is to surrender 
herself to the control of the ‘* Christian Social- 
ists,” a still larger proportion must in self-re- 
spect withdraw. At this stage of the world’s 
development it is doubtful if such a defection 
would not be permanent; for it might prove 
that functions hitherto exercised by her, if now 
resigned, could never be resumed. 





A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Lan- 
guage, with Especial Reference to English 
and German. By G. H. Balg, Ph.D. With 
a Preface by Prof. Francis A. March, LL.D. 
Mayville, Wis.: The Author; New York: B. 
Westermann & Co. 

Dr. Baa’s ‘ Gothic Glossary,’ of which a pre- 

liminary notice was given ir these columns, 

has been appearing in instalments since 1887. 

Its last part, containing the promised preface 

by Prof. F. A. March, and the author’s intro- 

duction, together with an appendix and in- 
dexes, enables us to give a critical estimate of 
the whole work, and to determine how well it 
has justified the good-natured encouragement 
of such well-known philologists as Professors 

Whitney, Max Miiller, and Skeat, whose 

““commendatory testimonials” have heralded 

the book in the publisher’s announcement. 

The Glossary is, besides this, of no slight im- 

portance in that it is the first extended 

work ever produced in America in any 
department of purely scientific Germanic lexi- 
cography, and may justly be viewed, in its indi- 
cation of increased scholarly attention in this 
direction, as a hopeful sign of the times. In its 
character, however, as a ‘*‘ scientific compara- 
tive glossary of the Gothic language,” it 
open to some degree of criticism for the use it 
has made of the material at hand and the total 
result attained, While it bas been, in fact, 
unmistakably, to no small extent a labor of 


is 


love carried out with manifest painstaking, 
the work bestowed has not always been well 
directed, and the whole appears to lack a sutffi- 
ciently definite purpose, Gothic dictionaries 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be written 
every year or every decade. The only Gothic 
glossary in English down to the appearance of 
this work was Skeat’s ‘A Mceso-Gothie Glos- 
sary,’ published in 1868, and now wholly super- 
seded by more exact textual criticism and 
more accurate etymological knowledge. There 
was, consequently, a place for a work that 
should embody all the late results of investiga- 
tion in this particular field, and the opportu- 
nity, because it is so rare, should have been 
carefully used to the fullest and minutest ex- 
tent of the material. 

The Glossary contains, according to the 
author In his introduction, ‘the extant words 
of the Gcethic language.” In reality there 
have here been glossed the Ulfilas translation, 
the commentary on John called by Massmann 
the ‘Skeireins,’ the fragments of the ‘Calendar,’ 
and the signatures of the Naples and Arezzo 


documents, as contained in the best edited 
text that we have, viz.: Bernhardt’s ‘ Vulfila, 
oder die gothische Bibel.’ Completely to 


justify the author’s statement, the few runic 
inscriptions now conceded to be Gothic ought 
to have been, as they very properly might 
have been, incorporated in the book. These 
consist, to be sure, only in the names on the 
Kowel and Miincheberg spear-heads and the 
qutaniowit hailag of the Bucharest ring ; but 
because they have been directly transmittel 
they are clearly of value in a vocabulary as 


eircumscribed as is the Gothie in its known 
constituents. The indirectly transmitted 
words and names have been collected else- 


where and do not properly come into considera- 
tion here. In transliteration, Dr. Balg has 
wisely followed the rational orthography of 
the second edition of Braune’s grammar, which 
prints a special ligature for what is according 
to the usual transcription the twenty-fifth sign 
of the Gothic alphabet (voiceless w; English wh), 
variously represented elsewhere by hv, Aw, w ; 
q for the sixth sign (labialized k; Latin qu), 
variously represented by Av, Aw, qu, qi ow 
(half-vowel) for the twenty-second sign, usually 


represented by v. Jn the order of werds 


the glossary the ligature naturally follows A, 
as q follows k. 
Dr. Balg disclaims the idea of having ** tried 


to write a complete etymological dictionary of 
the Gothic language,” and Prof. March, in 
preface, calls attention to the fact that though 
‘*this glossary is largely occupied with com- 
parative etymology, it should not be judged as 
a scientific etymological dictionary merely.” 
been a8 


it should have 


scientific etymological dictionary, thorough, 


usefulness, however, 


and, on the present basis of comparative gram- 





mar, complete and definitive. There is no such 
book, and there is need of one 
criticism touches the preset 
material—material, to be sure 





e of extraneous 

perfectly good 
in its place, often well worked out, and, it 
be, sv 


Such material is, furt 


} 


‘al dilet- 
not infre- 


may ggestive to an etym 





tante, 
quently placed where no one would think of look- 
ing foritand must happen upon it incidentally. 
A similar difficulty occurs in the cases where, 
to use the language of the prospectus, the Glos- 
sary ‘‘treats of cognate Romanic words that 
have supplanted or increased the 
English words.” This part of the work, more- 
over, is, as it could not but be, wholly desul- 
tory, and it and instances from German simi- 


lar to those from English should have been 





left to Skeat and Kluge, in .whose pages 











in | 


Completely to have fulfilled the measure of its 


Another valid ! 


number of | 
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they will still invariably be sought in spite of 
their incorporation here. Just this fact, that 
in order to make the English and German part 
reasonably complete it found neces 
sary to bring in the sort of material described, 


has been 


is argument enough, even if there were no 
other, as to the fallacy of making Gothic the 
dict 


basis of a comparative Germani 
which 


ionary, 
is what this book really is 
dictionary, instead of being proceeded from, 
Gothic, with its limited vocabulary, should 
led to it Had the 
author used the room employed in citing the 
reference place of every word glossed, the book 


up wherever is possible 








would bave been infinitely more valuable and 
not as voluminous as be has feared 

In the preparation of the Glossary the au 
thor has made in the main an intelligent use of 
the best subsidia on the subject, but it does 
seem that in cases of etymological ck Wwe 
might have been spared the not infrequent re 
ferences to Diefenbach. Although it is n A 
ways possible, with the order of arrangen . 
to connect the reference with its particular 


shade of meaning, the Gothic words are usva 
ly well glossed in their d 


In etymolo t 


gies, according to the author, the 
dictionaries of Kluge, Skeat, and Schade, and 
Feist’s ‘ Grundriss’ have been most often us 
Kluge, unfortunately, in a few stances has 
been imperfectly understaad, and s ~« s 


in statement have thus crept in 
da, of 


indexes at tl 









the . (rreek, Lat English, 
Old Norse, Old Saxon, and German words o4 
posite the Gothic word glossed, serve, in s e 
degree, to offset the peculiar disposition of the 
material. 

Dr. Balg has evidently selected Gott as his 
especial field of labor. Hesides the present 
work, he put SS“ English trans 
lation of Brau tl Gra ar. He an- 
nounces, furthermore, as well u r Way, an 
edition of the Got! exts, with a syntax and 
notes 
Golf. hinsot The Bad- 

mint n: Little, Brown & 

Ca 


Ir has been said of the Badminton Lil 


books on Sport that it differs fr 


in that the writers are not only ex 


collections 
rts thev descril ec, but als 


the 


perts in the Sy a more 
or leas skilful in 
) 


DooKS 


7 use of the pen, whereas 
most sporting written either by 


are 


sportsmen who are no writers, or by writers 


who are no sportsmen. The present volume 


possesses th mbination of attractions, and 


is CX 
is ushered in by a chapter on the history of 
the came of golf from the ever-ready pen of 
Mr. The word “ golf” he con- 
nects with the German Aolbe 


ndrew Lang. 
and the Belgian 
chole, both signifying ‘‘ a club,” and the origin 
of the be the 
mists of the middle ages. It was played to 
such extent in the time of James VI. of 
Scotland that that thoughtful monarch clap- 
ped a prohibitory duty on golf balls imported 


game itself seems to lost in 


an 


trom Holland, not, as Mr. Lang would have us 
believe, because ‘‘it was not then the crazy fash- 
the of 
home manufactures,” but because the wise men 


ion to encourage foreign at expense 
of the period had begun to grapple with the 
problem of the balance of trade, and warned 
the King against an export of “siller” to pay 
In 1502 the Town Council of 
Edinburgh contributed to the ‘‘ pious gloom of 
their country ” by prohibiting golf on Sunday, 
and the far-reaching effect of such legislation 
may still be seen by the traveller of to-day 
whose misfortune it is to experience a Scotch 


Sunday. 


for the balis! 
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And now what is this *‘ royal and ancient” 
game of golf? A humorist hus declared that it 
consisted in ‘‘ putting little balls into little 
holes with instruments very ill adapted to the 
purpose ”’—but this description is inadequate. 
The course, or links, as it is called, over which 
the game is played, may be of any size, but, if 
possible, it should be between one and two 
miles in length, giving room for nine holes 
from 100 to 500 yards apart on the journey 
out, and as many more on the return. These 
holes are four inches in diameter, and are sur- 
rounded by a piece of smooth turf called the 
‘* putting green.” The ball is made of com- 
pressed gutta-percha, and is a little less than 
two inches in diameter, and tbe clubs used in 
driving it are of many different sorts and sizes, 
according to the nature of the ground from 
which the ball is to be hit and the fancy of 
the player making the stroke. The aim of the 
player is to drive the ball into the first hole, 
and thence into each succeeding hole, in the 
smallest possible number of strokes; and as the 
ground between the different ‘ putting greens” 
is full of “‘ hazards” in the shape of sand holes, 
bushes, long grass, etc., and the ball—after the 
first shot—must be hit from the spot where it 
happens to fall, however rough that spot may 
be, it is easy to see that the game calls for 
much skill, both in the hard drives from the 
starting point and in the more nicely calcu- 
lated ‘‘ approach” and “ putting” shots nearer 
the holes, 

The exercise is moderate, but still sufficient 
for the young, and not too violent for the old, 
and, according to Mr. Balfour (who, by the 
way, to judge from his contribution to this 
volume, has a keener enthusiasm for golf than 
for the Irish question), the game ‘‘should be 
begun as soon as you can walk, and continued 
as long as you can walk.” In respect of the 
accuracy of stroke, which is so essential to suc- 
cess, the game may be said to resemble the 
venerable game of real (not lawn) tennis, while 
the short strokes on the putting green may 
well have suggested the modern game of cro- 
quet. Mr. Balfour quotes the complaint of the 
keeper of a racket court in the neighborhood 
of an English golf links, that ‘since this 
d——d Scotch croquet came into fashion no 
one comes into the court,” as a proof of the 
superior attraction of the game. Undoubtedly 
it has the fresh-air advantage, which is a very 
important one, over any game played in a court; 
but, on the other hand, in such a climate as ours 
it could only be played with comfort for a 
comparatively small part of the year. And 
yet so excellent a game is it that it is strange 
that New York, which has become a centre of 
athletics, and is, moreover, the abiding place 
of many ‘“‘gentlemen of the Caledonian per- 
suasion,” should not possess a good links, The 
game is not an expensive one, and it suits so 
many different tastes that it ought to be culti- 
vated, and we may hope that this book will 


give ita start. The chapters on Elementary 
Instruction and Style are admirably illus- 
trated, and giveall the necessary technical in- 
formation, and, but for the well-known apho- 
rism that ‘‘ nothing is so misleading as facts, 
except figures,” the reader might be inclined 
to look upon the royal and ancient game as a 
simple and easy one. Butin golf, as in most 
other games, mediocrity is easy, expert play 
exceedingly difficult, and this will be the con- 
clusion of the reader when he puts his book- 
knowledge to the test of practice. 





The Lutherans in America. <A Story of 
Struggle, Progress, Influence, and Marvel- 
lous Growth. By Edmund Jacob Woif, 
D.D. With an Introduction by Henry 
Eyster Jacobs, D.D. New York: J. A. Hill 
& Co, 

Tue keynote of Dr. Wolf’s book is struck on 
his old-fashioned title-page without equivoca- 
tion. The big drum is beaten in that way all 
through the twenty following chapters. Dr. 
Jacobs tells us, in his introduction, that there 
are ‘‘ three forms of historical composition, the 
documentary, the philosophical, and the popu- 
lar.” Dr. Wolf has chosen the last-named as 
the best suited to his purpose, He has written 
a panegyric, a glorification, of his sect, in the 
manner of a Fourth of July oration by the 
local orator. After some general considera- 
tions on the Church, which, if not popular, are 
certainly not philosophical, we have a chapter 
on the Reformation which is characteristic of 
the general manner of the book. Everything 
is passed over that would detract in any way 
from the glory of that event. We have not a 
word about the Anabaptists of Miinster and 
the Peasant War, and the name of Zwingli 
is not even once mentioned. In a chapter on 
the formation of the Lutheran Church there is 
not a hint of any possible defect in its subor- 
dination to the State. It is spoken of as if, 
like the black stone of the Kaaba, it came 
straight down from heaven moulded by God’s 
hand. Indeed, there is something smacking 
of impiety in Dr. Wolf’s continually recurring 
claim of supernatural interposition. One 
should be very deep in the counsels of the Al- 
mighty to make his confident assertions, 

The coming to America of the Dutch, the 
Swedish, and the German Lutherans is treated 
in three separate chapters which have the 
charm of small and hard beginnings, ‘‘ The 
Church of the Dispersion” is the fit naming of 
a chapter which describes the condition of 
things before Muhlenberg’s unifying spirit 
blew upon the scene. In the account of Muh- 
lenberg there is no stinting of his rightful 
praise. The next chapter brings out afresh 
what every ecclesiastical bistory of the post- 
Revolutionary period must needs recite, the dis- 
integration of the churches and theology by the 
war and by the influence of French ideas, 


Several chapters are devoted to the formation 
of the general and independent synods, the 
Genera) Council, and the United Synod in the 
South. In the last-named connection, Dr. 
Bachmann of Charleston, S. C., is perhaps 
overrated as an ornithologist, while no men- 
tion is made of his distinguished part in the 
convention which passed the South Carolina 
ordinance of secession. An almost solitary ex- 
ception to Dr. Wolf’s omission of unpleasant 
matters is his treatment of the attempt of the 
German Lutherans to make their language the 
perpetual language of religious ministration. 

The obligations of other communions to the 
Lutheran Church are loudly heralded, but 
without exaggeration. That Dr. Wolf claims 
for bis Church the credit of the Thirty-nine 
Articles is evidence that he has the courage of 
his opinions. In treating of the distinguishing 
doctrines of the Lutheran Church, Dr. Wolf 
resents the opinion that one of them is consub- 
stantiation; but in stating the actual belief he 
makes it precisely that which is commonly un- 
derstood by consubstantiation, viz, that 
‘“*there are present with the elements [which 
remain bread and wine] and received, sacra- 
mentally and supernaturally, the body and 
the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The chap- 
ter on the numerical strength of the Lutherans 
will be astonishing to many. In 1780 there 
were 70 ministers and 300 congregations. In 
1885 there were 3,720 ministers and 7,037 con- 
gregations. Among the sects the Lutherans 
rank fourth, the Methodists, Baptists, and 
Presbyterians outranking them, and in this 
order. The approximate number of commu- 
nicants given is 1,099,708, The Presbyterians 
are allowed 200,000 more, and the Congrega- 
tionalists less than half as mnany. 

The book is very coarsely made; the coarse- 
ness reaching its climax in the numerous illus- 
trations, which have been grubbed together 
from all quarters, and inserted in the text 
without any reference to local fitness, Those 
of buildings are much better than those of 
persons, but these last are at least amusing. 
Many of them are made from plates battered 
by long use or ruined by neglect. One, so bad 
that it is worth many of the best, is that of 
Dr. Paul Henkel. But there are several that 
approximate to its naive absurdity. 
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